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Pruning Apple and Pear Trees 
By'T. J. Talbert 


University of Missouri 


Part I 


one of the most difficult problems 
of the fruit grower. Experimen- 
tal work is much less conclusive with 
regard to the best methods of pruning 
than with other orchard practices. 
The results of pruning may not all be 
noticeable for several years, and this 
fact tends to make the problem all the 
more uncertain and difficult. 
Naturally, therefore, different sys- 
tems of pruning 


Prone of t is generally considered 


back rather severely, it will develop 
into a side branch or lateral, while 
the unpruned branch will become the 
larger and the crotch between the 


branches made stronger as a result. 

3. The same principle of unequal 
cutting to regulate the growth of 
branches may be applied to young 


trees which lean badly toward the 
northeast due to the prevailing winds 
from the southwest during the grow- 
ing season. If the leaf surface is re- 
duced by heavier pruning on the 
northeast sides of the leaning trees, 
the weight of the branches is reduced. 
The heavier pruning has a dwarfing ef- 
fect upon the limbs. On the opposite 
side of the leaning trees, the branches 
will grow larger with less pruning and 

their weight is in- 





have been popular 
for a time and later 
have come into dis- 
favor. A few years 
ago, Missouri ap- 
ple and pear grow- 
ers were pruning 
very severely, 
while the present 
tendency is to do a 
mininum amount 
of pruning. Con- 
sequently, some 
fear that the grow- 
ers are as_ far 
wrong now as they 
were when the 
trees were pruned 
too severely. All 
admit that the 
pendulum has now 
swung its full 
length toward the 
side of little or no 
pruning. 

The change from 
heavy to light 
pruning has re- 
sulted from a study 
of the performance 
records of the best 
orchards, This 
study has_ con- 
vinced a majority 
of the growers that, 
after all, the best 
place to study 
pruning and train- 
ing systems- is in 
the most produc- 
tive orchards, and 
that the varietal 
characteristics of the trees must be 
carefully considered among the fac- 
tors determining the amount and kind 
of pruning and training to be given. 


Some Pruning Principles and Prac- 
tices 

1. That there is a definite relation 
between the leaf area of apple trees 
and the rate of growth of the tree as 
a whole appears to be fairly well es- 
tablished. Pruning in young orchards, 
whether light or heavy, generally has 
a tendency to reduce the leaf area and 
to that extent is a dwarfing process. 
Pruning May seem to increase the 
vigor of growth, but this is generally 
jue to the trees being made smaller 
by reducing the number of. growing 
Points. The stimulating effect of 
Pruning is temporary, lasting only un- 
til the balance between the root and 
top of the tree is restored. 

2. When two branches grow at the 
Same rate from a common point, they 
tend to form a narrow, weak crotch. If 
allowed to continue to grow equally, 
they are apt to break when loaded 
with fruit. This condition can be eas- 
ily corrected by unequal cutting. If 
one of the branches is kept pruned 








Left.—A three-year-old apple tree pruned te the open head system. 


the open head system. - 


Right.—An older apple tree which has been pruned to 
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creased. With such 
pruning, the _ ten- 
dency. will be to 
produce a more up- 
right tree. 

4. To produce a 
general renewal of 
growth, pruning 
must be distributed 
over the entire 
tree. When large 
limbs are removed, 
the growth re- 
sponse is in the re- 
gion near the 
pruned end, and it 
is usually mani- 
fested by a heavy 
growth of water 
sprouts. 

5. The. removal 
of large limbs near 
small branches will 
generally result in 
the growth of many 
water sprouts, 
while the cutting 
of limbs or branch- 
es near laterals of 
about the same 
size or diameter re- 
sults in little or no 
water sprout 
growth. 

6. If heavy prun- 
ing is given two- 
year-old trees at 
planting time, but 
little, if any, gain 
in size over year- 
ling trees results. 

7. When it seems 
desirable to spread the tops of trees, 
the cuts on the lateral branches 
should be made to outside buds. In 
the case of horizontally growing 
branches, it may be necessary to cut 
to inside instead of outside buds ‘to 
keep the leader in the center of the 
tree top and to fill open spaces. 

8. A common error in training trees 
toward the modified leader type is to 
leave the leader too much longer than 
the laterals. If this is done, two sets 
of branches, one above the other, may 
develop, giving rise to the so-called 
two-story type of tree. By proper 
attention to the suppression of the 
leader, and the arrangemert of the 
main branches, a well-balanced tree 
top may be formed and the new 
branches produced in continuous suc- 
cession and nox in sets. 

9. During the first five to six years 
after transplanting, to prune as little 
as possible should be the general rule. 
Heavy pruning at this period tends to 
make the trees smaller and to keep 
them in a vegetative condition. Heavy 
pruning also inclines to retard the be- 
ginning of the fruiting pericd. If it is 
necessary to prune rather heavily to 

(Continued on page 14) 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine 


Some Interesting Rootstock Data 


the American Fruit GROWER Mac- 

AZINE, the writer presented the re- 
sults of a survey made among nursery- 
men of the country showing the rela- 
tive demands for different kinds of 
rootstoecks in the various sections of 
the United States. The results secured 
proved to be of such interest and value 
that it was thought advisable to re- 
peat the survey at two-year intervals 
in order to note any appreciable 
changes in the demands for the va- 
rious rootstocks generally used for 
deciduous fruits. Accordingly, the 
nurserymen of the country were again 
asked to supply figures representing 
the number of fruit trees sold during 
the 1926-27 season on the different 
kinds of roots; for example, the num- 
ber of plums sold which were on 
Myrobalan root, the number on peach 
root, the number on Americana root, 
etc. Obviously, it was impracticable 
to reach every nurseryman in the 
country, but suffice it to say, a suffi- 
ciently large number were kind enough 
to co-operate to make the results of 
some significance. 


About 4,000,000 Trees Sold in 1926-27 


The final results of the survey show 
that figures were supplied for approx- 
imately 4,000,000 budded or grafted 
trees sold to orchardists during the 
planting season of 1926-27. Although 
this does not represent all fruit trees 
sold in the country during the past 
planting season, the percentage ar- 
rived at for each fruit is probably rep- 
resentative of the conditions that ac- 
tually existed throughout the country. 

As was pointed out in the article re- 
ferred to, certain portions of the coun- 
try are using some kinds of rootstocks 
in greater percentages than others. 
This, of course, is to be expected. Also, 
some of the fruit sections, it was 
pointed out, are using stocks for cer- 
tain fruits that find no use in other 
localities. All of this is obviously due 
to variations in soil, climatic condi- 
tions, water conditions, etc. It was 
also mentioned at the time that local 
conditions are often of such a nature 
that some sections have developed 
stocks which are particularly adapted 
to these conditions and would prob- 
ably not prove suitable in others. For 
instance, we find the Americana 
plums, or as they are commonly 
termed, the native species, are being 
used to a great extent in those sec- 
tions where a hardy root is needed in 
order to stand the cold winters. In 
milder sections where this hardiness 
is not a rootstock requirement, we 
find that little if any use is made of 
this stock. 

In order to bring out the important 
changes that took place during the 
past two years in the demand for cer- 
tain rootstocks in the country as a 
wholes it will be advisable to present 
the figures secured in the first national 
survey .which represents the planting 
season of 1924-25 and compare these 
figures with those secured for the 
1926-27 season (Table 1). The reader 
should bear in mind that these figures 
represent trees actually planted in all 
sections of the country. 

Figures as a rule mean very little 
to the average person for the simple 
reason that he passes them up. How- 
ever, a few moments in looking aver 
the figures in Table 1 will bring out 
some surprising and most interesting 
facts in the way of significant 
ehanges which have occurred in the 
demand for certain of our rootstocks. 


Mahaleb Gaining for Sweet Cherries 


Looking at the figures for the sweet 
cherries, one notices that in the coun- 
try as a whole the tendency of fruit 
growers is to swing towards the Ma- 
haleb root as a stock for this fruit. 
This may be surprising to some in 
view of the repeated advice that one 
often gets to use nothing but the Maz- 
zard root for sweet cherries. A glance 
at the figures for the sour cherries 
seems to show the same tendency to 
even a greater degree; namely, that 
growers are apparently demanding 
their sour cherry.trees on.the Mahaleb 


I: THE NOVEMBER, 1925 issue of 


By M. J. 


Heppner 


: University of California 


root. From the above, it appears that 
the Mahaleb is to hold first honors as 
a cherry stock in this country, probably 
not in all sections, but in the majority 
of them. This tendency may and may 
not be in the right direction for cer- 
tain localities. At least, there is some 
question as to the advisability of using 
the Mahaleb at all in certain cherry 


The Americana plum is still the fav- 
ored stock for plum varieties but evi- 
dently is losing ground in the minds 
of some. It is the favored stock in the 
Middle West and eastern states. The 
demand has increased somewhat for 
the peach and Myrobalan plum as 
stocks for plums; in fact, the peach 
is evidently not far behind the native 








TABLE 1.—RESULTS FROM ROOTSTOCK SURVEY. 


1924-25 1926-27 


Pct. Pct. 
Sweet cherries propagated on: 
DEREOET DOOE . s020005006 426 32.8 
EEO BOE onans sss a0 54.0 60.8 
BEOTOUD POOL... 000050605 3.4 6.4 
Sour cherries poepagene on: 
BEBBBATE. TOOL oso. 0000500 5.0 1.4 
eT ere 95.0 98.6 
Plums propagated on: 
Americana plum root...,.58.1 42.4 
a Serres 18.5 32.0 
Myrobalan root .......... 15.8 23.2 
Marianna plum root ..... 5.9 1.4 
DO 7 eee 1.4 6 
Sand cherry root ........ 28 4 
CO ee eee .02 oe 


Prunes propagated on: 


weom - 


Myrobalan root ......... 49.1 7.5 
yo) i re 39.0 5.0 
POE NE cea necesccas 6.12 1.8 
PONE HOG: okcnccconseds 2.1 4.2 
Americana plum root..... 21 1.5 
Davidiamse Feet ........-- 1.08 — 

Sand cherry root ........ m aa, 

Almonds propagated on: 

wk, rere: 55.5 62.5 
0S, ee 42.3 35.8 
Americana plum roots... 2.2 ef 


1924-25 1926-27 
Pet. 








Pet. 

Pears propagated on: 
Japanese root ........... 56.1 19.5 
SS ere ree 25.8 420 
eae 6.0 §.1 
Ussuriensis root ......... 4.4 8.7 
Old Home on French ... 3.1 10.6 
ee eee 2.3 3.5 
Old Home on Ussuriensis 1.8 6 
ES Saar ye 3 
a ae kK ag 2 
Old home on Calleryana..... 8.8 

Apricots propagated on: 

ere 48.5 

Apricot root .... 43.1 
Myrobalan root bos 1 
Davidiana root J : 
Sand cherry root ........ 3 "3 

Peaches propagated on: 
ER I Sn. Ware's k9-6 90 <9 96.9 98.1 
Myrobalan root .......... 1.4 -03 
Apricot root ........ phe Be 5 
Marianna root .52 .54 
Davidiana root.:......... .28 6 
Almond root .....<....... -08 gil 
Bam GROPTS 2. ccecccssses 67 .13 
Chickasaw plum root.... .05 nee 








regions in the light of a recent publi- 
cation by G. H. Howe in Suilletin 544 
of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Howe’s conclusian, in 
part, drawn from a rootstock experi- 
ment dealing with the behavior of 
sweet, sour and Duke cherries on Maz- 
zard and Mahaleb roots for a period 
of 14 years, is as follows: 

“The experiment shows that Maz- 
zard is the better stock on which to 
grow all three groups of cherries. At 


plum as far as demand is concerned. 
The Marianna plum, which is confined 
only to the southern states, apparently 
is losing in favor as a stock for plums. 
The apricot is also losing, due prob- 
ably to the lack of affinity between 
most plums and the apricot root. Al- 
though it may be surprising, the sand 
cherry has picked up a little in the 
eyes of some during the past two 
years. 

The production of prunes is confined 








TABLE.2.—RESULTS OF ROOTSTOCK SURVEY IN NORTH ATLANTIC 


> STATES 


AND CALIFORNIA. 


Sweet cherries amemees an: 
Mazzard roo 


Mahaleb coat intake atennededdtecdsnndes 


Morelle root 
Sour cherries propagated on: 

Mazzard root 

in Ce hw mi mrapac ae 
Plums propagated on: 


ET Ore ere re ee 


En aren nen enka oe A on 


S| Rr a er ey 
PEE. cackhenacacscdacentnnndons 
SE, SE. da detnckGacdcdenanasebhus den 
ER ons ta asckeehabcnas he 


Almond 
Pears propagated on: 


ee 55 ws saades ce ues ben eo ckas 
rr reer ere ee 
oo 3 ESS a es Ree ey eee 
COE IN 5 diva oie a'es 6 50 05.4.2 5010's 
Old Home on French root .....-........ 
SRL Aces s shitus 65854 5.0.05.005 0 a5 5 010 
Old Home on Ussuriensis .............- 
Old Home on Calleryana .............. 


Apricots propagated on: 


a Be Ra As errr 
BOTIEGS - TOE: coves cccsvvnccccvescscceses 
i ease kaen eee seN mse hes 
Pe rer ee en ey 


Sand cherry root 
Peaches propagated on: 


pl” hE ST ae re ee eee re Se 
NS ee ee 
Se er er 
TN chs 2 5 os obese se cane 
Pe ED OE oso oss papesncon geeks 


North Atlantic States — California. 
1924-25 1926-27 1924-25 1926- 
Pet. Pct. Pct. Pet. 
. 36.2 a 72.5 60.8 
. 67.0 99.1 15.5 24.3 
-. 28 asks 12.0 14.9 
. 5.6 ae No No 
-.94.4 100.0 report report 
ee 4 10.1 54.5 55.7 
- 80. 81.7 40.4 40.4 
See ‘ani 4.8 39 
- 23 2.6 awe he 
. 25. 4.0 51.9 11.8 
82.9 87.7 29.3 46.1 
20.2 8.3 4.0 4.5 
41; sie ae 2.3 
é anes 8.3 17.6 
= 9 3.4 3.2 
Soke 3.1 8 
sobs on’ 13.7 
-91.9 72.2 36.5 32.8 
ee ies 45.8 56.4 
. 5.3 4.6 16.2 10.8 
eS 23.2 ie See 
- 95.6 98.9 97.6 $1.9 
ah ee 1.2 4.0 
me | SS 1.2 4.1 
a 1.1 ous 








the end of 14 years, nearly all of the 
trees on Mazzard are alive and vigor- 
ous, while less than half of those on 
Mahaleb are living and most of these 
are lacking in vigor.” 

Even though Howe’s results were se- 
cured in New York, one wonders 
whether growers in that part of the 
country are acting wisely in going so 
strong for Mahaleb. This happens to 
be the case, as will be shown later. 


Americana Plum Losing Ground for 
Plums 


Although it may not be very ap- 
preciable, some change occurred in 
the demand for roetstocks for plums. 


mostly to the Pacific Coast states 
where the Myrobalan root seems to be 
gaining in favor as a stock. The peach 
root has fallen off somewhat in de- 
mand but is still in second place. 
While the native plum is the favored 
rootstock for plums in the country as 
a whole, it receives but little attention 
from prune growers who undoubtedly 
are satisfied with the behavior of the 
Myrobalan plum and peach as root- 
stocks. The almond root is not being 
called for as much as during the period 
of the first survey, while the apricot 
root appears to be gaining ground. 
There is still a lot to be learned re- 
garding the affinity between prunes 





and the apricot root, and until the 
question is settled one undoubtedly 
takes a chance in using such trees, 


Pear Stock Situation Is Reversed 


One of the most significant changes 
that has occurred in the last two 
years is the complete reversal in the 
demand for the Japanese and French 
pear rootstocks. For several years, the 
writer has been cautioning pear grow- 
ers to keep away from the Japanese 
root, at least as far as California ig 
concerned. There are many reasons 
for this and they need not be repeated 
here, as mention has been made of 
them on many occasions in these 
columns. Although 56.1 per cent of 
the pear trees planted in the United 
States during the planting season of 
1924-25 were on Japanese roots, only 
19.5 per cent were on this root in the 
1926-27 planting. On the other hand, 
while but 28.1 per.cent were on 
French root in the former plantings, 
52.6 per cent were on this root in the 
latter plantings. This is a most sig- 
nificant change and one which pear 
growers are glad to make note of. The 
quince root still appears to be favored 
by some and with much justification, 
for it certainly has a place in the pear 
industry. The Ussuriensis and Cal- 
leryana pears are apparently picking 
up in favor. However, this does not 
mean that they are the proper stocks 
to use in all sections. Although many 
growers are setting out large acre- 
ages to these relatively new pear 
rootstocks, they must be prepared for 
a possible disappointment at least in 
some localities. To be true, the roots 
are getting much publicity. So did the 
Japanese stock about 16 years ago. 
And look at ii today! It certainly was 
a costly experiment for many grow- 
ers who planted it. It will be noticed 
that the Old Home is being used to 
quite an extent on certain rootstocks. 
This is a very good practice and is 
being done so as to make up a blight 
resistant trunk as well as root. 


Peach Is Still Preferred for Apricot 
Trees 


The peach root is still the favored 
stock for apricot trees, although the 
apricot root itself is gaining in favor. 
The Myrobalan plum is still being 
used as a stock for the apricot, es- 
pecially where it is desired to grow 
the trees on heavy wet soils. Although 
the sand cherry is being used by some 
as an apricot rootstock, its use is ques- 
tionable for commercial trees. 

Although many different kinds of 
roots are being used for peach trees, 
the peach root is practically the only 
one of importance. Certain local con- 
ditions often require another type of 
root, but for most conditions this root 
has proved satisfactory. It will be 
noticed that the Myrobalan plum has 
about disappeared from the list, which 
is a very good thing. As a rule, 
peaches on this root prove to be 2 
failure. The apricot, Marianna plum 
and sand cherry roots are all still used 
to some extent as stocks for peaches, 
but it is problematical as to the com- 
mercial success of such a procedure, 
although there are possibilities of the 
apricot being worked as a rootstock 
for peaches. 

There are only two roots that are 
ef significance for use as almond 
stock; namely, the peach and the al- 
mond. The peach seems to be gain- 
ing somewhat in favor over the almond 
but this probably isn’t of much sig- 
nificance. 


Results in California and North At- 
lantic States Compared 


In order to show some extreme va- 
riations between two sections of the 
country relative to the demand for 
the various rootstocks, it will be of 
interest to compare the changes which 
have taken place in California with 
those changes that have taken place in 
the North Atlantic states, including 
New York, and also to note the differ- 
ences between the two sections 
(Table 2). 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Pruning of Sour Cherries 
| By R. H. Roberts 


University of Wisconsin 


changing regarding the pruning of 

the sour cherry. It was not long 
ago when practically all advice was 
against pruning this fruit. More re- 
centy, some successful cherry grow- 
ers, such as those in Door county, 
Wisconsin, have found it profitable to 
do regular annual pruning of sour 
cherries. In fact, it seems that regu- 
larity of production is as dependent 
upon this operation as it is upon soil 
fertilization or cultivation. The New 
York Experiment Station has also re- 
cently shown that in the Hudson River 
Valley the yields of older sour cherry 
trees were decidedly helped by proper 
pruning. 
How Cherries Produce Blossoms and 

Fruits 

The ways in which pruning helps 
fruiting become clear after reviewing 
the manner in which cherries produce 
blossom buds and set fruits. 

There are two characteristics of 
cherry blossom buds that greatly af- 
fect fruiting and that make pruning 
profitable. One is that the blossom 
bud contains only blossoms. The other 
is that cherry blossom buds are not 
borne terminally but are found only 
as axillary buds either on spurs or 
shoots. This means that the place 
where a bud or fruit is once borne is 
bare ever after. In other words, it is 
necessary to constantly develop new 
fruiting wood on sour cherries. Prof- 
itable production is strikingly depen- 
dent upon the kind of new ‘fruiting 
surface that is developed. Heavy 
yields are borne on trees that have 
many spurs. The question, then, be- 
comes one of how to maintain a spur 
fruiting system. 

The spurs on young orchard trees 
which have small leaves do not de- 
velop blossom buds. As the tree be- 
comes older, blossom buds are form- 
ed on the spurs and on the shorter 
shoots. The longer shoots have axil- 
lary leaf buds and in the second sea- 
son bear spurs. The relation of 
length of growth to spurring is shown 
by the figure on page 19. If the tree is 
permitted to become poorly vegeta- 
tive, it follows that many axillary 
blossom buds are formed on shoots 
and consequently the number of spurs 
becomes too small for profitable bear- 
ing. This is where pruning comes in. 
Prune for Vigor 
should not be depended 


x APPEARS that sentiment is 


Pruning 


upon to keep the main branches of 
the tree in a vigorous condition. Soil 
fertilization and cultivation should 
be used to keep the tree growing. 
Pruning should be used to keep the 


tree uniformly vegetative throughout 
the top. As this last depends very 
largely upon the distribution and de- 
velopment of the main branches, a 
short account of some points in con- 














The modified leader system is recommended for sour cherries 


nection with pruning the young tree 
will be given. 

The so-called modified leader tree 
is recommended for use with the 
cherry, as shown in the figure pre- 
sented on this page. With this tree, it 
is possible to avoid one of the serious 
troubles of sour cherries — weak 
crotches and older trees that split 
down badly. Do not use narrow- 
angled branches for main limbs. Use 
only those with good angles and get 
the numbers wanted at points higher 
up on the leader. Do not permit sev- 
eral branches to grow out from one 
point along the trunk. This literally 
girdles the leader. The lower 
branches tend to grow more rapidly 
than the leader in sour cherries, so 
this point is especially important. If 
more than two or three branches arise 
close together, the leader or upper 
trunk is soon observed to be starving 
more or less rapidly. Develop a tree 
with seven to nine main branches. 
Trees with this number of scaffolds 
have a more uniform growth over the 
top and so develop bettér fruiting sur- 
faces. Be especially careful with sour 
cherries to prevent one or two 
branches in the tree from out-growing 
the others. A profitable fruiting area 
cannot be maintained on a tree that 
is being mostly starved by the vigor- 
ous growth of one part. Heavily head 
back such branches as tend to out- 
grow their neighbors. Maintain a 
“balanced” top if uniform fruiting is 
to be secured. 


Prune for Sunlight 

The cherry is especially subject to 
injury by shade. This means that the 
inner and lower portions of 10 to 12- 
year old trees generally develop much 
dead wood unless the top is kept open. 
The more spreading, lower branched, 
modified leader tree is particularly 
good for keeping up the vigor of the 
lower fruiting wood. In dense-topped 
trees in full bearing, the death of in- 
side wood about balances the increase 
in fruiting wood on the outside. This 
means that there is only about so 
much fruiting wood on an acre. It is 
better to heavily prune the tops and 
maintain the vigor of lower wood. 
This aids harvesting and at the same 
time gives large yields. Cherry trees 
need less cutting than peaches but 
respond well to annual renewal prun- 
ing of the kind used with peaches. 

Setting of the fruit seems to be im- 

(Concluded on page 19) 


Soils That Are Too Rich 


By Robert Stewart 


HE MAINTENANCE of the fertil- 

ity of the soil is one of the most 

important problems for considera- 
tion in the plans for the economic pro- 
duction of farm crops. An important 
item entering into the cost of crop 
production is the value of the various 
elements present in the commercial 
fertilizers used by the farmer. One 
of the most important of the elements 
of the fertilizer and certainly the most 
expensive is nitrogen. Nitrogen is 
rapidly depleted in the soil by cultiva- 
tion and cropping, and its economic 
restoration is an important economic 
problem. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
soils in western America, particularly 
in Colorado, Utah and California, 
where nitrogen, in the form of 
hitrates, is present in such excessive 
quantities that it really is detrimental 
to crop production, 


First Studied by Hilgard 


This type of soil was first observed 
and studied in America by Hilgard, in 
California, in 1892. Hilgard found in 
studying the alkali lands of southern 
California, that nitrates of soda, lime 
and magnesium were always present. 
In many cases, the nitrates amount to 
one-fifth of the entire alkali salts. In 
one case, he found that there was as 
much as two tons of nitrates per acre 
with an average of 1200 pounds per 
acre over an entire 10-acre field. 


University 


In the center of these alkali spots, 
the nitrates and other alkali salts were 
so concentrated that the plant growth 
was entirely prevented. Around the 
edge of the area, where the concen- 
tration of salts was not so great, the 
growth of vegetation was excellent, 
due to the abundance of nitrate ni- 
trogen. The nitrates not only did not 
decrease in quantity in such soils, but 
actually continued to increase in quan- 
tity due to some cause. 

More recently, Headden at the Colo- 
rado station has found a similar con- 
dition in a number of Colorado soils. 
In some cases, orchards have been 
destroyed due, Headden believes, to 
the excessive quantities of nitrates 
present in the soil. The amount of ni- 
trates in the soil as found in Colorado 
soils by Headden was very large in 
many cases. In one instance, the 
amount was 6.54 per cent of the soil to 
a depth of one inch or equivalent to 
11 tons of sodium nitrate per acre! 
Many other instances indicated the 
presence of nitrates in extremely large 
amounts. 

Similar Instances in Foreign Countries 


Many other instances of soils rich 
in nitrates have been reported, particu- 
larly in China, India, Turkestan and 


of Nevada 


Utah. All of these instances are un- 
der semi-arid conditions. Lulvain, 
who reported about the nitrate soils of 
Turkestan, says, “The earth, which is 
of a pale cinnamon color, is dry and 
can be readily pulverized between the 
fingers and contains 10.61 per cent of 
sodium, potassium and magnesium ni- 
trates.” 

In Utah, cases have been reported 
in which there was 1.2 per cent 
sodium nitrate in one instance and 0.6 
per cent sodium nitrate in another. 
In both of these cases, the accumula- 
tions occurred in very small patches. 
Certain small patches of soil on the 
experimental farm in southern Utah 
were also found to be exceptionally 
rich in nitrates. One small patch of 
soil contained 6.88 per cent of sodium 
nitrate, while another contained 7.88 
per cent. These concentrations of ni- 
trate did not extend to any great area 
either horizontally or vertically but 
represent the extreme surface of the 
soil scrapped up on areas when the 
surface indications were favorable for 
nitrate accumulations. Soils of this 
kind, rich in nitrates, have been re- 
ported in many isolated instances in 
various parts of the semi-arid regions 
throughout the world. No possible 


doubt remains about their wide occur- 
rence. 

Causes of Nitrogen Accumulations 

What causes these nitrate accumula- 
tions? Can the conditions which bring 
about these accumulations in semi- 
arid soil be so controlled that the 
curse can be converted into a bless- 
ing? Can we approximate similar con- 
ditions in humid soils everywhere so 
that the farmer may easily solve his 
soil nitrogen problem by controlling 
the conditions which cause such ac- 
cumulations of nitrates under semi- 
arid conditions? 

Three theories have been proposed 
to account for these unusual accumula- 
tions of nitrates in semi-arid — soils. 
First, they are produced by the rapid 
nitrification of organic soil nitrogen 
which is promoted by unusually favor- 
able conditions under irrigation in 
semi-arid regions. Second, they are 
the result of the rapid fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogens by azotobacter 
which fix free nitrogen without the aid 
of legumes and which are shown to 
exist in large quantities in semi-arid 
soils. Third, they are the result of 
concentration of nitrates of very 
‘ancient origin occurring in small quan- 
tities in the original rock out of which 
the soil is formed. The concentration 
of nitrates is promoted by conditions 
resulting from the use of irrigation 
water. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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More About Bananas 


LSEWHERE in this issue we are pub- 
iy lishing a few of the letters received’ on 

the banana question from readers. We 
doubt if any subject we have ever discussed 
has brought forth so much comment. Practi- 
cally all of the letters strongly favor a tariff 
on bananas. Several things have happened 
which suggest that the interests which sup- 
posedly would oppose a tariff on bananas are 
taking an active interest in the proposition. 

As stated before, the letters indicate that 
many readers have not fully understood the 
relation of the tariff to their interests. One 
or two have raised the question as to whether 
a tariff should be placed on a commodity not 
produced in the United States. The point does 
not exactly apply in the case of the banana, 
for we produce bananas in Florida, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. If we 
wanted to do so, we could appropriately use 
the same argument that frequently has been 
used by industry, namely, that a tariff on 
bananas is justified in order to protect the 
“infant industry” in these places. 

However, the quantities grown in the coun- 
try are commercially unimportant at present, 
and for purposes of discussion we shall as- 
sume that none are grown in the United States. 
Under these conditions, the answer to the 
question would be that we are already assess- 
ing tariff duties on many commodities not pro- 
duced in the United States. Among these are 
cocoanuts, Brazil nuts, reindeer meat, dia- 
monds, Oriental rugs, chamois skins, cork and 
cork bark, spices of all kinds, coffee essences 
and coffee substitutes, chocolate and cocoa 
which show any advancement in manufacture, 
and silk and silk products which show any ad- 
vancement in manufacture. It is directly in 
line with our tariff policy, therefore, to place 
a tariff on products not produced here. Con- 
versely, we have in many cases no tariff on 
products which are produced in the United 
States. 

An interesting point is involved in this con- 
nection. The existing tariff law allows numer- 
ous raw agricultural products to enter the 
country duty free, while it exacts high duties 
on the same products when they show the 
slightest advancement in manufacture. This 
is true in the case of silk, for instance. This 





means that producers of cotton, wool and silk 
substitutes in the United States enjoy no pro- 
tection whatever against the foreign silk in- 
dustry. On the other hand, silk manufac- 
turers in the United States are enabled to buy 
their raw products at the lowest possible 
prices, and yet they are fully protected against 
foreign silk manufacturers. The American 
market is preserved for the American manu- 
facturer, but it is not preserved for the Amer- 
ican farmer in this and in many other in- 
stances. 

In the case of the banana, there is clear 
need of a tariff. Banana importation has been 
increasing at a rapid rate. The product needs 
no processing whatever, and it competes di- 
rectly and seriously with American grown 
fruits. Our present .tariff policy is one of 
protection primarily. Our government is pro- 
tecting other citizens under similar circum- 
stances. Fruit growers are citizens of the 
country, the same as mayufacturers and busi- 
ness men, and they deserve protection in com- 
peting with foreign products. They should 
be protected against the banana menace, 
which already is serious and which will be- 
come more serious if banana imports continue 
to increase. 





Report of the Business Men’s 


Commission 


HE REPORT of the Business Men’s 

; Commission contains a number of valu- 

able suggestions, and it is noticeably 
weak in some respects. 

It recognizes the agricultural problem as 
one of fundamental importance and states 
that our national policies in respect to in- 
dustry, trade and international relations have 
a profound bearing on it. These premises are 
sound. 

Unjust taxation is named as a serious prob- 
lem, and the suggestion is made that state and 
local expenditures be curtailed and that states 
raise their revenues through income, business 
and excise taxes and relinguish the general 
property tax to the local governing units. In 
meeting educational expenses the state should 
give aid in proportion to the needs and pros- 
perity of each locality. This recommendation, 
if carried out, would no doubt raise a great 
burden from agriculture. 

The suggestion is made that a national 
agricultural foundation be established. It 
should be adequately endowed and independ- 
ent of the federal and state governments and 
of business interests of regional or local char- 
acter. It should aim to develop a national 
land utilization policy, to concentrate farmers 
on the best land, to cause marginal and sub- 
marginal land to be devoted to pasture and 
forestry, to guide movement of population be- 
tween the cities and farms, and to eliminate 
inefficient farmers. 

The report-also recommends that railroad 
rates be readjusted and that waterways be ex- 
tended to reduce distribution costs, that agri- 
cultural credit facilities be extended, and that 
farmers strive to increase their efficiency by 
decreasing the cost of production and increas- 
ing the output per man. 

The commission recognizes co-operative ef- 
forts as of great value in purchasing supplies, 
in securing seed and livestock, in standardiz- 
ing and processing products, ete. Co-operative 
selling is considered of great value in the mar- 
keting of perishables, but the commission 
questions whether such staples as grain and 
cotton can be marketed more cheaply or at 
better prices by co-operatives than through 
existing marketing machinery. We believe co- 
operative marketing will give benefit) with 
staples as well as with perishables. The fact 
that some organizations have failed to give 
the results desired is due to lack of continued 
grower support and to improper management 
rather than to inadequacy of co-operative 
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marketing, in our opinion. The influence of 
commercial opponents of co-operative market- 
ing is clearly shown in this section of the 
report. 

In disapproving of the McNary-Haugen type 
of legislation (and that involved in the deben- 
ture plan also, we presume), the report 
opposes legislation designed to raise domestic 
prices above world price levels. The tariff js 
now doing this very thing for manufactured 
products, and it is just as proper to do it for 
agricultural products. 

The report does not mention the surplus 
problem, which is undoubtedly the greatest 

issue before agriculture. Perhaps the com- 
mission had this in mind when it proposed the 
idea of a federal farm board and the organiza- 
tion of stabilizing corporations to buy and sel] 
farm products under the board’s supervision. 

As an alternative to the McNary-Haugen 
type of legislation, the commission proposes 
to benefit agriculture by “intelligent and dis- 
criminating effort to diminish gradually those 
trade restrictions and tariffs on manufactured 
articles which tend to reduce the foreign mar- 
ket for agricultural products.” The wording 
of this section is such that it means little 
when carefully analyzed. The only signifi- 
cant things about it are that it recognizes our 
present tariff policy as being inimical to agri- 
culture and that it suggests revision of the 
tariff on manufactured products. 

In studying the report, one must bear in 
mind that the commission was composed en- 
tirely of bankers, manufacturers and business 
men. Undoubtedly powerful influences were 
brought to bear upon the members, and per- 
haps their own experiences and interests had 
some effect. When one bears these things in 
mind, he can make allowances for the short- 
comings. It is encouraging that the report 
contains as many constructive recommenda- 
tions as it does under the circumstances.. 





Eastern Business Man’s View 


on the Farm Question 


N THE Editor’s Mail Box of this issue is 
I printed a letter from Gohlinghorst and 
Company, commission merchants in Balti- 
more, Md., which comments on our editorial in 
the October issue regarding a tariff on 
bananas. Before publishing this letter, we 
wrote the firm and asked permission to do so. 
The letter printed below was received in reply. 
It is one of the most eloquent statements re- 
garding the agricultural situation that we 
have seen for some time. It is particularly 
important because it represents the view- 
peint of a business firm which is established 
midway between producers and consumers 
and is therefore able to view the situation 
from all sides. The statement is all the more 
interesting because it comes from the eastern 
industrial section of the country where the 
sentiment is not generally favorable toward a 
revision of our national policy toward 
agriculture. 

Your letter of October 28 is at hand and has been 
fully noted. Replying to the same, we would say 
that the sentiments contained in our first letter re- 
garding a tariff on bananas represent our attitude 
for years on the subject, and we have no objection 
whatever to your publishing our letter. We are un- 
der no obligation to the banana trust or any of its 
allied interests, and they mean nothing to us. We 
get our living from the farmers of this good old 
U. S. A., and their interests are ours, ever and 
always, and anything that will better their condi- 
tion is a step forward in the right direction. With 
the handicaps under which they are now laboring, 
it is really amazing to us that they continue to 
carry on, and it is our individual opinion that all 
of us in this country who are interested in the 
food problem have got to get our shoulder to the 
wheel in an effort to bring to the farmer some of 
the prosperity that the fellows in the big cities 
have been wallowing in for years, and we believe 
that you have put your finger on one of their sore 
spots in this banana question. 
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The Orchard Home Department © 


Merry Christmas! 


wars a year without its Christ- 
mas? When we were very young, 
it seemed to us that the saddest thing 
about being a little heathen in his 
blindness was that there couldn’t be 
any Christmas for poor pagan children. 

On the other hand, what a mainstay 
and prop would be withdrawn from 
parental discipline if father and 
mother were not able to say, “Santa 
Claus remembers only good little boys 
and girls.” 

However, as time went on, we 
noticed that Santa Claus had a con- 
soling way of forgetting our iniquities 
and remembering us after all. Then it 
gradually dawned on us that this was 
just like father and mother. They 
were always saying, “We won’t love 
you if you are naughty,” but we never 
could be naughty enough to keep them 
from loving u3. 

It was this beautiful thought, with 
all its suggestions of the depth and 
tenderness of love, that reconciled our 
growing minds to the otherwise 
devastating knowledge that Santa 
Claus was father and mother. And 
uncles and aunts, too, and friends. 

This was really a richer blessing 
than the old mysterious, enchanting 
Santa Claus who was so benign that 
he brought good children the most 
wonderful gifts, and yet was so un- 
speakably hard-hearted that, as we 
were assured, he could overlook the 
little stocking of an unruly child. 

The truth and beauty of family affec- 
tion outshines the splendor of any 
fabled gift giver. It is this holy love, 
in happiest unison with the religious 
significance of the day, that makes 
Christians. the world over feel the 
year would lose its most precious day 
if Christmas were taken away. 

Mav all the blessings of loving 
family and friends be yours on this 
December 25. A Merry Christmas to 
all orchard women and children—and 
to the good man too. 





Goodbye, 1927 


ECEMBER, 1927! Orchard women, 
like other people, are reviewing 
the almost departed year with some- 
thing of happy memory, something of 
sorrowful remembrance, and in gen- 
eral with an uneasy feeling of futility 
that 12 good months have gone by 
with so little to show for them. Many 
are already formulating the New Year 
resolution to strive for more worthy 
accomplishment in 1928. 

Look about at your acquaintances. 
Mrs. Card has not a great deal to her 
credit save a vastly improved game of 
‘bridge which has won her a number 
of prizes that somehow seem less im- 
portant in retrospect than in the first 
flush of victory. Goldie Macon has 
worked for and earned the reputation 
of being the best dressed woman in 
the community and is finding this 
distinction somewhat expensive and 
irksome to maintain. 

Little Mrs. Smith had added another 
baby, neither very healthy, nor very 
well cared for, to the already large 
nursery, and in moments of weary de- 
pression she almost agrees with the 
immortal Abe Potash that “too much 
is enough.” You yourself—-! And 
so it goes. 

Few, indeed, have lived up to the 
measure of their ability and opportu- 
nity. Ability and opportunity being 
rare, especially in conjunction, few 
can live up to the ideal of high 
achievement. But fewer still lack the 
humble, adorable capacity to be a 
helpful influence ix their homes and 
out of them. ; 

The glorious rose of fame has many 
a sharp, sharp thorn. For those who 
dare not hope to pluck it, a very satis- 
factory aim for the coming year would 
be to do a little something to improve 
the home—to make it brighter, pret- 
tier, sweeter. To do a little some- 
thing for the community. To help 
make it a good, wholesome place 
where children may grow in health 


By Mary Lee Adams 


and grace and older people may find 
peace, contentment, joy and beauty 
in life. 





Sound Teeth Guard Health 


A RIGIDLY puritanical woman was 
described by a friend as the kind 
of person who would allow no cos- 
metic more frivolous than tooth pow- 
der to enter her house. All of us tend 
to think there’s something a shade 
more virtuous in whitening the teeth 
than in brightening the cheeks. 

Let’s hope this idea may persist. To 
it we owe our national reputation for 
beautiful teeth. And to it dentists and 
dentifrices owe their flourislf.ng finan- 
cial standing. 

The annual value of our output of 
dentifrices is estimated at $25,469,000. 
Even rouges must combine with 
creams to distance this with an out- 
put of $34,178,000. 

Our dentists lead the world not only 
in our own estimation but in the es- 
timation of the world as well. As the 
relation of sound teeth to sound health 
becomes more generally understood, 
physicians and dentists work more 
closely together. 

Gone are the days that gave rise to 
the contemptuous phrase to “lie like a 
dentist.” “Dentist” at that period in- 
dicated merely a man who made his 
precarious livelihood by pulling teeth 
at such times as his peripatetic wan- 
derings led him where some victim of 
toothache could stand the gaff no 
longer. 

False teeth were at one time a proud 
and admired possession. Friends and 
even acquaintances were treated to an 
inspection of their pearly perfection. 
The aim now is to make them look not 
too good to be true. Dentistry has 
developed into a science working hand 
in hand with other sciences whose 
aim is the advancement of health 
and consequently increase in efficiency 
and happiness. 

In no respect does the “stitch in 
time” apply better than in care of the 
teeth. Daily attention and the regu- 
lar visit to the dentist should be a 
part of every child’s routine. 


Mothers Who Are Makers 


so HO MADE your pretty dress, 
it 





Sweetie-pie?” “My mother made 

My mother’s a maker, she is,” 

proudly replied the four-year-old. 

Every normal mother must feel a little 

thrill of satisfaction at hearing such 

an appreciation: from the wee darling 
whom it is her delight to deck. 

Many lucky children can say, “My 
mother’s a maker.” Mother makes 
the prettiest clothes, and makes the 
meals, and makes the beds and, in 
short, mother makes the home. 

But if mother makes too much, even 
if she makes the home, it can hardly 
be a happy home. An _ overtaxed 
mother, like any other piece of 
humanity or machinery, is seldom at 
her best. It isn’t the tired, nervous 
mother who can laugh and play and 
be patient with the children. Ex- 
hausted bodies can’t stimulate their 
brains to take a lively, intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in the father’s 
work and plans. How can the weary 
ones keep sweet through the petty in- 
evitable annoyances of daily routine? 

We certainly feel much greater re- 
spect for the woman who does not 
spare herself than for the lazy one 
who, for fear of driving herself too far, 
neglects her obvious duties. It takes 
wisdom to know what to leave undone. 





One never can tell where offense 
may be given. Now, why should the 
police take exception to women’s 
hats? The London police claim that 
the small hat, closely drawn down 
over both ears and at least one eye, 
renders women partially deaf and 
blind and thus appreciably increases 
the traffic hazard.: 


Ounce of Prevention 


HE MERRY FIRE crackles on the 

hearth. The merry family sits 
around it and laughs at the wind out- 
side. A tantalizing fragrance from 
the kitchen assures all that the sparks 
are fiying up the stove flue and that 
“one of the best” is in preparation for 
the coming evening meal. What a 
glorious appetite these cold days 
bring. Who cares for winter? 

And the wind roars as if to revenge 
itself on your defiance. The sparks 
fly faster. A few lodge on the dry 
shingle roof. At once they are fanned 
to flame, and during the ensuing half 
hour of frantic struggle, the battle to 
save your home is fought and lost. 

Sad for you if there be no fire insur- 
ance. Sad in any case to lose the 
beloved home. Even if insured, you'll 
be poorer not only sentimentally but 
financially before you can rebuild one 
as good, 


Fire Hazard Great 


Fire hazard is greater in the coun- 
try than in the city because of the 
lack of organized fire protection. 
Some steps are being taken to extend 
such protection to rural districts. 
California appears to be taking the 
lead in this innovation, as she does in 
quite a number of sensible and for- 
ward looking movements.. 

Rural rates for insurance will drop 
in proportion as organized fire protec- 
tion and individual care and precau- 
tion become general. 
farm is a bad fire risk. It lies with 
the owners themselves to protect their 
woodlands, their fields, their farm 
buildings and dwelling. It has been 
remarked that most rural home own- 
ers have a tendency to shirk this 
responsibility and to accept a destruc- 
tive fire as an act of providence. They 
attach no blame to their own careless- 
ness or unpreparedness. This matter 
of care and preparedness is a big 
one. Your attention will be called 
only to such practices, both wise and 
unwise, as concern the orchard woman 
in her own special domain—the home. 


Winter the Worst Time 


Winter is the time for extra care on 
the part of the housewife. There is 
more need then for man-made heat. 
On a chilly. morning one may be in 
such a hurry to start a fire that the 
kerosene can is called on to play a 
helpful part. 

Among minor murderers, the kero- 
sene can holds high place. Have you 
seen the spout held over a lagging 
blaze? It savestime. But if you must 
use such inflammable stuff, it would 
perhaps save a life to pour a little 
into a small container at some dis- 
tance from the hearth or stove and to 
throw only this moderate quantity on 
the smoldering fuel. 

Never, never should inflammable 
fluids be opened near a flame. At one 
time, gasoline and naphtha were by 
all odds the favorite cleaning - fluids. 
Now there are a number of non- 
inflammable preparations that do the 
work just as well and far more safely. 
It pays to spend the few more cents 
which these cost. 


Choose the Stove Wisely 


Any heat, if raised to a sufficient 
degree, will set fire to adjoining 
objects. It is manifest, however, that 
an electric stove does not carry near- 
ly the same risk as does the now 
almost disused gasoline stove. 

Wood and coal are still the most 
usual cooking fuels. If the entrance 
of the stove pipe into the wall or 
ceiling is well protected, if the flue is 
carefully constructed, if a metal or 
asbestos mat lies under the stove and 
for a considerable distance around it, 
there is little danger. Still, someone 
may pour on oil or fill the fire box 
so full that burning material may fall 
out of it. That’s always dangerous. 


At present the” 


Insist upon the flues and chimneys 
being carefully constructed’ and’ thodr- 
oughly protected. No woodwork af all 
should come in contact with them. A 
good lining of fire clay or terra cotta 
is recommended. After all has been 
done, it remains for you to see that 
all fire flues are kept clean. A foul 
flue is a constant menace. 


The Lightning Rod 


Lightning rods have had a varied 
career. Years ago, peddled about the 
country, they received an enthusiastic 
reception and were even used as a 
superfiuity of ornament on some farm 
houses. Later they fell into discredit 
and disuse. “Attract the lightning 
rather than insure safety,” was the 
pronouncement. 

Lightning rods came to be spoken 
of with amused contempt as one would 
speak of carrying a buckeye in the 
pocket for luck. And now what? 
They have come back into their own 
on a firm basis of proved experiment. 
Accepted statistics show that the risk 
of buildings being destroyed by 
lightning is reduced between 80 and 
90 per cent by properly installed rods. 


Baby Scratches Matches 


Any careful mother will see to it 
that matches are kept above the reach 
of little hands. Too many tragedies 
of childhood have been occasioned by 
children’s invariable habit of testing 
everything in their mouths, and by the 
fascination which striking matches 
affords the little ones. 

Moreover, the accidental ignition of 
matches that fall upon the floor and 
are stepped on, suggests the impor- 
tance of using none but safety 
matches which can be struck only on 
their own container. Not children 
only, but careless smokers who throw 
down burning matches, have much to 
answer for. 

The best time to take the ounce of 
prevention, is when the house is being 
built. If it is wired for electric light, 
that’s a splendid substitute for the 
old tipsy oil lamp that might splash 
death about as it toppled off of an un- 
steady stand. If oil lamps must be 
used, by all means let them be of 
metal and not of breakable glass or 
china. 

If taste and economy prescribe 
shingles of wood, at least give them 
some fire resistant treatment. A gocd 
metallic paint is fairly resistant. 


Handy Extinguishers 


Many a little blaze, if promptly 
checked, does no material harm. 
Chemical extinguishers are best for 
this purpose. Some sell as cheaply as 
$7 and are easy to operate. A oucket 
of water is the first and cheapest 
resource, but burning fat or oil is only 
spread by water. 

A blazing frying pan may be 
smothered by a tight cover. On floors 
or in any shallow vessel, a heavy 
scattering of sand does the work for 
blazing grease. Keep a bucket of it 
handy in the kitchen. Keep a big 
ladle with it to aid in scattering. 

Use an incinerator (of woven wire 
with a small. mesh if no better is 
available) for burning trash. Choose 
a windless time. Sparks are always 
a lively danger. Campers have caused 
endless damage by assuming that fires 
were out when they were merely 
smoldering. Pour water over any out- 
door fire before leaving it. 


Dangerous Pleasures 


It’s pretty to see children dancing 
about bonfires. It’s delightful to 
watch their joy as they stand blink- 
ing at Christmas candles on the tree. 
Any grown person should be alert 
every moment to their danger. 

But caution seems not to come with 
years. Adults themselves need watch- 
ing. Probably you may recall a 
catastrophe of this sort in your own 
community. Every neighborhood has 
some such shocking memory in. its 
past. Do what you can to prevent 
yours acquiring another in the future. 















‘Nitrate of Soda 
“on fruit trees 
is like 
Money in the bank 


rp HATS what farmers say who 
have used Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda year after year on their or- 
chards. You can always 7 back 
the money you spend on Nitrate caste Ares a 7 
of Soda, plus a mighty healthy paen Aecht pe emg” - se 
profit. of Seda.” S. C. SANDERS 
Nitrate of Soda’makes vigorous Saluda, N. C. 
fruit trees with rich, dark green Mr, Sanders has 1500 apple trees 
leaves and fine wood growth, and on 35 acres. In 1926 he harvested 
the best of fruit. You must have 4900 bushels! 
— the difference yourself. You Order your Nitrate of Soda now 
ony help but notice it. : while the price is so favorable. 
Practically every Experiment Then you will be sitting pretty for 
Stationin thecountry recommends 4 money-making year. 
Nitrate of Soda for orchards. Lead- EREE—"The iisw, 24 page ithessmnd 
ing fruit growers everywhere Use booklet, “Profitable Apple Orchards,” will 
it. That doesn’t just happen. It is be sent to you free on request. Address 
Nitrate of Soda—not luck—that Dept. 36-B at the nearest office listed below. 


._ Chilean 
- Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


’ 57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 





























makes money for the fruit grower. 


“I use Nitrate of Soda on every tree 
Ihave. Putting Soda on apple trees 
is like putting money in the bank. 
It draws good interest. It gives 









RALEIGH, N. C. JACKSON, MISS. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ATLANTA, GA. ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
ORLANDO, FLA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN JOSE, CALIF, 














































BEAN “Simplicity” 
Capacity of 5 1-2 gallons per 
minute at 250 pounds pressure, 
sufficientto do good work with 
@ spray gun or supply 2 rods. 
— with or without 




















e 
or Froitit 
Keep up your profit and k d the i 
your trees ond wing a BEAN, Vital ty foe 
during 43 years of experience, many of them patented by 
us and found only on the »,insure rapid, thoro 
work, best results, and years of dependable low-cost 
opefation. 
The BEAN Pump without stuffing-bo: . 
troubles, Indestructible Penceleiend (= vhs = ed 
Regulator that is absolutely safe, Threadless and Trouble- 
less Ball Valves with removable and reversible seats, and 
all working parts in plain sight and easily get-at-able— 
these are some of the features that make the BEAN @ 
money-making and money-saving investment for any 
grower, 
Send the coupon for new catalog and full informati 
on the important BEAN improvements for 1928. ~ 













BEAN “SuperGiant”’ 
Areal giant for work. Capacity 
upto 23gallonsa minuteat 300- 
400 pounds pressure. For large 
acreages and where very rapid 
high pressure work isrequired. 
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Designed for potatoes and 
other truck crops, but quickly 
converted into an orchard 
sprayer. Adjustable to any 
rows. 





Please send me your 1928 Sprayer Catalog. 





Mixes its own dust, thus cut- 
ting the cost of material in 
half. Simple, efficient, econom- 
ical. For truck crops and or- 
chard work, . 
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Consumption of Native 
Fruits 50 Per Cent 


DITOR, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER 

MaGazINnE: Your editorial in the 
October issue on the banana hits the 
spot exactly. We believe your stand 
on this matter is absolutely right. 
Bananas should have had a duty on 
them at least 10 years ago. In the 
seaboard cities where the banana has 
been laid right at our doors for prac- 
tically nothing, we feel the competi- 
tion even more keenly than is the case 
further inland, where the bananas at 
least must pay the added freight to 
get them. there. 

Here in the East, the banana has 
cut. the consumption of native fruits 
at least 50 per cent, in our opinion. 
The low freight rates from the tropics, 
which are far lower than the rates on 
our native fruits, make the banana a 
ruinous competitor, especially in 
times of a glutted market. Our situa- 
tion in Baltimore is perhaps aggra- 
vated by the presence of several inde- 
pendent companies which import 
bananas. When the banana trust gets 
ready to give them a boot, it does this 
freely, with the result that bananas 
are often sold for just what it costs 
to land them in Baltimore. Under 
such conditions, native fruits are prac- 
tically stagnated until the cheap 
bananas are cleaned up. During the 
last five or six years there has been 
developed a tremendous trade by 
trucks with points as far as 150 miles 
inland from Baltimore, and 50 per 
cent of their cargoes are bananas. The 
result is that. native fruits are 
neglected to the advantage of the 
banana. 

There should be a duty of at least 

100 per cent on every banana that 
enters America. The American grower 
with his high cost of production and 
his American style of living would 
then have at least a fair chance of 
competing with the banana, which is 
grown on cheap land, by cheap peon 
labor and is hauled in ships that 
operate at low cost. 
You have begun a big fight, but keep 
at it. If we are to protect our Ameri- 
can producers in one line of endeavor, 
let us protect them in all. Let us not 
make meat of one ahd fow! of another. 
Try to hammer home to your readers 
the justice of such a tariff, and im- 
press upon them the necessity of such 
a duty. We corgratulate you on your 
fearless editorial, and we trust that 
this is the beginning of a good fight 
that will eventually be successful.— 
Gohlinghorst and Company, Commis- 
sion Merchants, Baltimore, Md. 





Thinks Industry Should 
Promote Banana Tariff 


FE PITor, AmericaN Fruit Grower 
MaGazineE: I read your editorial 
in the October issue with interest and 
I think your point is very well taken. 
I am a little pessimistic about Con- 
gress ever doing anything to assist 
farmers and fruit growers in the way 
of tariffs, but if we do not keep on 
trying, it is a sure thing we will never 
get anything. I think the fruit indus- 
try could well afford to spend several 
thousand dollars in attempting to 
secure a tariff on bananas.—James N. 
Farley, Secretary, Kansas State Horti- 
cultural Society, Topeka, 





Spraying in the Fail 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GrowErR Maca- 
ZINE: Does it pay to spray fruit trees in 
the fall? If so, what insects or diseases 
need to be treated? Will appreciate your 
advice in the matter—L. C. R., Ohio. 
A NSWER: Whether spraying in 
the fall will pay or not will de- 
pend on circumstances. If your trees 
are free from insects and diseases. 
that are ordinarily controlled by fall 
and winter spraying, then no spraying 


















will be. necegsary,. The two enemies 


Believes Bananas Have Cut ™0ost commonly sprayed for in the 


fall and winter are scale and peach 
leaf curl. If you have any scale, yoy 
should spray with one of the oi] 
sprays or lime-sulphur during the 
dormant season after the leaves haye 
fallen. If you had leaf curl on your 
peaches the past season, you should 
spray with Bordeaux mixture or lime. 
sulphur some time during the dormant 
season. The-spores of this disease 
live through the winter on the twigs 
and can be destroyed by spraying. 
However, they start growth very 
early in the spring, and spraying must 
take place before the growth gains 
entrance to the twigs and buds. Since 
bad weather sometimes prevents ap- 
Plication of sprays in late winter or 
early spring, many growers are. apply- 
ing the dormant sprays for scale and 
leaf curl in the fall or early winter. 





Bananas Giving American 
Fruits an Unfair Deal 


DITOR, American Fruit Growep 

MaGazinE: Your editorial regard- 
ing a tariff on bananas certainly hits 
the nail on the head. I have long 
considered that the banana was giving 
American grown fruits an unfair dea). 
Two years ago I called this matter to 
the attention of Senator Watson. 

Personally, I have always been a 
Republican and was reared on the 
theory that this country needed a high 
tariff. I have reached the point where 
I am convinced that unless farm prod- 
ucts are to be given protection equal 
to that afforded manufactured articles 
an open door policy should be applied 
to all. .- 

During the last year several in- 
stances have come to my attention 
which show that our tariff laws are 
an unjusi burden. 

A friend of mine in Montreal in- 
forms me that he can buy an “Oil-o 
matic” furnace, installed, in his city 
at the same price that is charged in 
Indianapolis—after a 40 per cent duty 
has been paid. Evidently Indianapolis 
buyers are paying 40 per cent more 
than the furnace can be profitably sold 


for. ‘ 

Last fall in Canada I found that I 
could buy imported steamer rugs of a 
certain make for $9.50 each. The 
same rugs were being offered in Indi- 
anapolis at $22 each. 

A friend of mine made a trip around 
the world last winter. In Shanghai, 
China, he bought an Eastman Cine 
camera for 16 per cent less than the 
same camera would have cost him in 
Rochester, N. Y. The Eastman con- 
pany explains that this is due to the 
“difference in exchange.” The fact re- 
mains that this was an American 
traveler, using American money and 
buying American goods. He bought 
the goods in China for less than he 
could have bought them in the Ameri- 
can city where they were made. 

From these few first hand experi- 
ences of mine, it is perfectly obvious 
that at least some American industries 
are enjoying an undue amount of pro- 
tection. 

If all American apples were handled 
by one firm, then that firm could af- 
ford to enter the advertising market 
and compete with the advertising of 
the United Fruit Company. Being, as 
it is, a very diffuse industry, the best 
help that the apple trade can hope for 
is tariff protection against this well 
advertised tropical fruit. 

Go after the tariff for all you are 
worth, and more power to your arm.— 
a Wallace Douglass, Trevia:, 
nd. 





Believes Banana Tariff 
Would Injure Export Trade 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruir GROWER MacGa- 
ZINE: I do not agree with the editorial in 
your October issue. No bananas are 
grown in the United States, and I do not 
believe bananas affect the sale of other 
fruits; on the contrary, I believe that 
bananas hanging in front of fruit stores 
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increase the sales of domestic grown 
ruits. 

, A tariff should be invoked only where 
there is actual competition. No one can 
claim that a tariff on bananas would help 
the apple, peach or orange grower. The 
traffic in bananas helps American pro- 
ducers to get lower freight rates to coun- 
tries where bananas are grown and gives 
us an Outlet for the sale of other thin 
that are not produced in the tropics. e 
cannot expect other people to trade with 
us unless we trade with them. If banana 
growers cannot sell their fruit in America, 
they will go elsewhere for the things they 


wit we had a distribution system in the 
United States whereby we could ship a 

und of products from one state to an- 
other at the same cost, the same as we 
can send a one-ounce letter, we would 
have few ills to contend with. People 
would then eat more fruit; we who live 
in the fruit sections would eat more 
bananas; and the grower of tropical fruits 
would then buy our wheat and other com- 
modities. 

If a luxury tariff were placed on all 
commodities that enter the country and 
this money were used to pay the farmer 
50 cents a bushel on wheat, then there 
might be some reason for a tariff on 
bananas; but so long as that duty will go 
into the Treasury of the United States, 
and this money would be used to relieve 
the income taxes of men who make mil- 
lions, there would be nothing gained in 
placing a tariff on bananas.—Harry 
Collier, South Tacoma, Wash, 

NSWER: I cannot agree that 

bananas do not affect the sale of 
home grown fruits. Many people eat 
only one fruit at a meal, if any at all. 
If they eat bananas, they do not eat 
other fruits. I believe that bananas 
in store windows advertise bananas 
much more than they advertise any- 
thing else. I believe a tariff on ba- 
nanas would help American fruit 
growers. 

Regarding freight rates to the 
tropics, the boats that carry bananas 
are practically all owned by the 
United Fruit Company. The company 
is therefore largely able to dictate its 
own freight rates. 

It is desirable, of course, to main- 
tain trade with the countries that ship 
us bananas, but I know you do not 
expect this trade to be maintained at 
the expense of American fruit grow- 
ers. If we exported enough fruit to 
offset the value of the bananas sent 
us, then American fruit growers 
would reap the benefit of the ex- 
change. However, the statistics of 
imports and exports show that our 
shipments of fruits to these countries 
are insignificant compared with the 
quantities of bananas imported. Thus, 
industrial exports to these countries 
are increased because of the banana 
imports. Therefore, other interests 
largely reap the benefit from the trade 
made possible by the banana imports. 

A very important question of na- 
tional policy is involved here, in my 
opinion. Instead of developing the 
tropics by letting bananas come in 
free, why wouldn’t it be just as good 
or better to place a tariff on bananas 
and allow our fruit growers to be- 
come more prosperous? They would 
then have increased buying power 
and would patronize American busi- 
ness and industry to a larger extent. 
I believe that by this means American 
business and industry would profit to 
a greater extent than they are under 
our present policy of favoring tropi- 
cal countries at the expense of Amer- 
ican fruit growers. 





Stand on Banana Tariff 
Heartily Endorsed 


EDITOR, American Fruit Grower 
MaGaZIne: The Elladora Orchards 
Company of Cape Girardeau county 
have heartily endorsed your stand con- 
cerning a tariff on bananas, which we 
think should be, pushed to protect 
home fruit growers—John J. Holtz, 
Secretary-Manager, Elladora Orchards 
Company. 





Mulch for Fruit Trees 


E D!Tor, AweERIAN Fruit Grower 

MAGAZINE: Some time ago I 
noticed an article in your magazine 
Pertaining to the use of sawdust as a 
mulch. I have used this also, but in 
my opinion rotted material from a 
stump or log is far better. Material 
from deciduous timber is best, but any 
pe aE pee gear 

Ov: and t 

from the wood, ° . 
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Birdseye view of the 3-plow tractor 

McCormick-Deering Tractors 

The standard farm power, made in two sizes, 10-20 

h. p. me 2 plows and 15-30 — =? plows. aa 
ipped 4-cylinder tractors with ample power at belt, 

Fa and power take-off. Thousands upon thousands 


of successful farmers rely on McCormick-Deering 
Tractors to keep down the costs of farming. 


Write us for folders — 
specifying which of the three tractors you 
are most interested in, the regular McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20, the 15-30, or the 
new FARMALL. 


THE FARMALL 


The remarkable new 4-cylinder McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL, designedto handle planting and cultivat- 
ing of row crops, as well as all other farm power work. 
With a 2-row planter the FARMALL covers 25 to 30 
acres a day; with a 4-row planter 50 acresa day. Equipped 
with cultivating attachment, FAR cultivates 15 
to 25 acres a day, doing the work of 2 or 3 men and 
6 to 8 horses. In haying operations, too, nothing can 
beat FARMALL. With the 7-foot mowing attachment 
and one 7-oot trailer mower you can cut 50 to 6 


the Better Farming 


that comes from the use of 
profitable methods and 
Good Power and Equipment 




















JN SCESaiTy and the changing times have 
brought about great improvements on 
the farms. The young farmer and the older 
farmer who keeps his mind young are work- 
ing on the new and profitable scale. They 
are making money by handling the most pro- 
ductive work in the least time with the lowest 
labor costs. They are increasing per-acre 
yields — plowing more furrows per trip — 
planting every hill full — cultivating more 
rows—cutting wider swaths. They are beat- 
ing down the high price of labor by making 
that labor do two and three days’ work in 
one, and that method leads to farm profit. 


The tremendous call for the standard 
farm tractors—the McCormick-Deering 10-20 
and 15-30, and now the new FARMALL 
—is evidence of the new era in farming. 
When you re-power your operations, stick to 
McCormick-Deering and the many McCormick- 
Deering machines built to go hand in hand 
with these tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HaRVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill, 


606 So. Michigan Ave. — 




























This view shows the short-turning radius 
of the new FARMALL 









acres a day. 


McCORMICK- DEERING 








We plow under this material on 
clay spots to loosen the ground. We 
also put it in trenches in the early fall 
and leave the trenches open ail win- 
ter, covering in the spring with eight 
to 10 inches of soil. A crop is then 
planted over the row. Handled in this 
way, the material will conserve mois- 
ture for a long time—J. M. 8., Wash- 
ington. 


Georgia Growers Hold 
Successful Meeting 


‘By George H. Firor 
Georgia State Horticuiturai Society 
THE GEORGIA State Horticultural 
Society held its fifty-first annua! 
session at Macon on October 20 and 
21 with a good attendance. 

A series of papers on important 
horticultural problems featured the 
session, which was held at the Lanier 
Hotel. 

Peach growers were told that a 
yield of at least 100 bushels to the 
acre is necessary if the crop is to pay. 
The growers were urged by W. F. 








Turner of the Central Railway Com- 





pany to reduce their acreage and con- 
centrate on higher production. 

Lee M. Hutchins of the Fort Valley 
Peach Pest Laboratory brought out 
the latest developments in the study 
of the “Phoney” disease of the peach. 
Experiments that were conducted 
over a series of years show that this 
disease is a root trouble. 

J. P. Cole of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Thomasville, Ga., discussed 
the scab disease of pecans. He ad- 
vised that all Delmas and Georgia 
Giant pecans south of Barnesville, Ga., 
be eliminated. Other varieties that 
are subject to scab where there is an 
unusual amount of moisture can be 
controlled by Bordeaux mixture. 

The damage by the codling moth 
was discussed by C. H. Alden of the 
state board of entomology. - 

E. L. Lord, professor of horticulture 
et the University of Florida, told the 
members present of the success in 
grape growing attained in the Penin- 
sula state, which amounted to 700 
tons during the past season. The 
most important factors in grape grow- 
ing in that state are air drainage, soil 
drainage and fertility of soil. 


Experiments in nutrition made by 
Miss Susan Mathews of the state ex-. 
periment station brought to light the 
fact that the diet of the people of 
Georgia does not contain enough fruit 
and vegetables. This data should be 
of vast importance to fruit and veg- 
etable growers of the state. 

J. W. Firor, marketing specialist of 
the state college of agriculture, spoke 
on “Trends of Marketing,” and O. G. 
Strauss of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics spoke on the “Improve- 
ment of Marketing Georgia Peaches 
Under Government Inspection at Ship- 
ping Points.” He stressed the impar- 
tial report of the grade and the 
readiness of the trade to accept fruits 
which are known to come up to the 
standard. 

Dr. T. H. McHatton, professor of 
horticulture of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, discussed “New 
and Promising Varieties of Fruits.” 

After a discussion of roses by J. D. 
Crump, Macon, Ga., the meeting was 
adjourned so that those present might 
inspect flower gardens around Macon 
and attend the Bibb County Flower 
Show which was ia progress. 





























































€ bid years of increasing strength of the Federal 
Land Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
standard investment. Not a default on interest or principal. Over 
one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are 
farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 
price from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; 
and they make acceptable collateral. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 
16, “Financing the Farmer” — FREE 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks és 


NEW YORK CITY 


Federal Land Banks 


are located at: 





31 Nassau Street 
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OSPRAYMO 


High Pressure Machines 


Form a fine mist which stays on the foliage 


















and makes the job effective. Using an 
OsPRAYMO means high - pressure always. 

. OSPRAYMO sprayers have the last 

word in mechanical agitators, with 
two stiff adjustable brushes working 
* automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan: 


A Sprayer for Every Need—High Pressur eGuaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy till it comes. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 
46 years at Sprayer building 











TREGOFONIC MODEL “C” 


The Tregofonic Model “C” is the most pope 
ular type set on the market today. Its true 
Tregofonic design and genuine Baldwin Loud 
Speaker Unit, combined with its six tubes of 
powerful tuned radio frequency, makes this 
set truly a Master of the radio industry today. 
All Tregofonic sets are encased in handsomely 
designed and hand rubbed walnut cabinets, 
which makes these sets very popular with the 
housewife. COMPLETE List Price 
1 Tregofonic Model ‘‘C’’ Console Receiver. ...$159.75 
3 No. 2303 Ray-O-Vae 45 Volt ‘‘B’’ Batteries 11.25 
1 No. 231R Ray-O-Vac 4 Volt *‘C’’ Battery m4 





6 CX-301A Cunningham WHOS. 20 cccccced Ros 

1 Six Volt 100 Amp, ‘‘A’’ Battery........... 19.00 
2 Aerial Bquipment ..ccccccccccesescecccccce 2.50 
List Price Complete....... mocrcccccceecrececes $203.60 


Stock No. X213 
Less Accessories 


List Price, - = 
Your Cost, - - 


Your cost, Stock No. 213 - - $96.37 


Representatives Wanted $159.75 


$71.98 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Write for Big Free Catalog 


Trego Radio Mfg. Co., <- 














The use of the “o” in the French 
form is said to have been due to con- 
fusion of the first syllable with “or” 
meaning gold because of.the color of: 
the fruit. 

It is sometimes said that the fabled 
golden apples of Hesperides were in 
reality oranges.—Western Fruit Job- 


The Orange 


"THE WORD “orange,” descriptive of 
the fruit, is of the same form in 
French, from which language it was 
transplanted into English, and its de- 
rivation is from the Arabic and Per- 
sian “naranj.” In Sanskrit “naranga” 


means orange tree. ber. - 


The Market Review 


By Paul Froehlich 


United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


WITH the passing of summer and other 4,000,000 bushels off the esti. 
fall, the different kinds of fruit mate of total apple production ang 
available in city markets are becom- about 275,00U barrels off the commer. 
ing more limited. Northern vege- cial crop. The total crop is now estj. 
tables are restricted to the staple mated at 119,333,000 bushels, cop. 
winter lines, but southern truck crops pared with 24°,460,000 last season and 
now begin to arrive freely and afford a five-year average of 199,000,009 
a variety for the daily menu. Florida bushels. At 24,060,000 barrels, the 
strawberries soon will be a market commercial crop is about 15,400,009 
feature. Total shipments of the lead- less than in 1926 and nearly 10,000,000 
ing fruits and vegetables were fast barrels below average. 
decreasing from their annual peak in During October, prospects declined 
October. three per cent, gains in the Virginias, 
‘ . Colorado and Idaho being more than 
manent te ane Stet by, material deren iy Nee 
§ ork, ic an, inois, ashing 
Christmas holiday period usually find and oan. This year’s an 
Snir oan Wel ae ee a ee eee 
. e an ,000, ushels, é 
crop season opening slowly in Cali- with more than 40,000,000 at year. 
ae most of = bier re a Virginia and West Virginia together 
fe por og A ee ee 
. raha “ ’ ’ or e season. The 
eg ee pe a ee 
c - abou ,000, ushels, or approxi- 
‘sda coe he oe See en ee 
on at group. Even in the three north. 
oranges and grapefruit in Echoes western states, where prospects are 
opened earlier than last year. By mid- relatively better, production is equiy. 
Spel en a tae et Loe eee oe 
ared wi ,000, in 1926. 
been forwarded, and f.o.b. prices were ¥ . if 
still at a relatively high level. De- Situation in Northwest 
— — <p get Rp $3 The commercial apple crop in the 
a box. e rather light weekly move- Pacific Northwest amounts to 27,500, 
Tl A Pp - cb mee - el and boxes, ~ aay geome less than 
. ast year. nce the openin 
during early November were only half eae, f.o.b. ania <8 Washing 
those of @ year —- oe —— ton shipping points have ranged 50 
Bey epee oe high an Shion Ome,” ft Bee box above the smi 
° \ prices 0 xtra ancy fruit last 
ni coke aan nee” ee — spoiore age ng trend for sHimosape and 
: 2 omes has been opposit ‘ 
mercial crop in Florida is estimated of g year ago. ao ieaidaewst ts 
24 per cent below that of 1926, while jate Cctober, 1926, prices of these two 
the orange oop, apyenun, 10 ge fo0r varieties tended slightly downward 
, u is season ere has be 
In looking over the latest five-year advance of 10 to 15 cents > hen. 
record for Florida, oranges were @ By November 1, all Extra ‘Fancy 
lighter sing — sie net northwestern apples averaged at least 
oe gs al pro be oe i Rotor ae ruit 85 cents above last year’s correspond- 
this season may be the lightest since jng prices for medium to large sizes. 
oe Poe mag ngs gage in the north central dis- 
, trict of Washington expect t 
grapefruit to move in car lots by rail something like #317,000,000° ong bm 
Gok eles Saapachen’ cap tee waett Pee Et anaes 110008 
: P OxXes. st season the average price 
to 1590 carloads, and production this jn that producing section was a lit- 
lester bak cornices as furs Boao Soe Surat 
= fiat aga a otale only ’ ’ . e 1927 
shipping points were $5 or more per season is expected to be reasonably 
full strap. profitable, even with the increased 
oe Sees Windies Same tants averecing 
t at . 2 veraging 
Bs pxogy Wager Po a =f about $2.30 per box, f.0.b. ‘Washington 
mal, though the lemon crop may fall shipping peints, while Delicious range 
considerably short of 1926. ~This as high as $3 
state ships only a few hundred cars Crop Moving Rapidly 
arte conn £ gt gage es ag Many interested persons believe 
More thah 18,000 cars of lemons and that -ully half the United States com- 
53,000 cars of oranges wer. shipped ™ercial apple crop has already been 
fronr California points during the sea- shipped. About 53,000 cars had been 
son which ended in early November. £0TWarded by November 5, compared 
Gare of mixed citrus fa California with 82,090 at this time last year and 
total only about 1600 a year, com- a 1926-27 total of 134,000 cars. Late- 
pared with 5000 from Florin ? ness of the season accounts for part 
Texas shipments of grapefruit were Sa ce ee aa ae tener 
becoming very active and are running than that of 1926 Western states 
ahead cf last season’s early record. had shipped about 26.000 cars, as 
Total is expected to be 1000 to 1200 D , 
pas Only nine straight cars of against 35,000 to early November — 
oranges originated at Texas points ee on gtr 
during the 1926-27 shipping period, )... than a year ago Compared with 
but this: season’s forwardings already : ur ; 
are abov2 that number. Some grape- 8100 cars shipped during the agg 
fruit wil be packed in fancy con- (78 Of November, eee on 
tainers for the holiday trade. Boat was 
shipments have been inaugurated be- ee ree a das eaakivg 
ete CE NT SS” OI haley weekly shipments than a year 
thus facilitating the distribution of 1] 
Texas citrus. The Alabama crop of 28° ee ae a 
Satsumas was quite satisfactory and i ee cars as in November 
ce te, “le age cl ; Peak ‘The western New York market was 
Certain changes have been made Rem: se Pat Se wie o —_ = 
recently in the federal standards for a ope ek Med eaeicacs in 
southeastern citrus, which affect par- 1101 basket brought $2.70. The 
ticularly the packing of the fruit. It “panorted 
is hoped thereby to improve the pack a Tig te ys Dah eal at 
and ihus aid the marketing of this 52'°§ > ice 
fruit $4.75-$6. a barrel, or at least twic 
: last year’s corresponding figures. 
Fewer and Fewer Apples Jobbing prices in the principal cities 





The November crop report cut an- tended slightly upward. 
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for Decem ber, 1927 
Cold Storage Holdings 


The report of cold storage holdings 
of apples November 1 added further 
strength to the market position. Com- 
pined holdings were equivalent to 
about 5,800,000 barrels, or 18 per cent 
jess than a year ago and 12 per cent 
pelow the five-year average for No- 
vember 1. Barrels in cold storage 
numbered 1,867,000, compared with 
3,188,000 at this time in 1926 and a 
five-year average of 4,134,000. Volume 
of apples in boxes was fully 50 per 
cent greater than that in barrels. To- 
tal cold storage holdings of 8,526,000 
poxes were 17 per cent more than 
the average supply for this time of 
the y2ar but 10 per cent lighter than 
last season. Bushel baskets were 46 
per cent more plentiful than a year 
ago; about 3,270,000 baskets were re- 
ported by commercial cold storage 
plants. One-third of the baskets were 
held in the Middle Atlantic states, 
while three-fourths of the boxes were 
in Pacific Coast states. 

Canadian Apples 

The commercial apple crop in Can- 
ada is now estimated at 2°721,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 2,984,000 in 1926 
and a five-year average of 3,328,000 
parrels. All provinces except Nova 
Scotia have lighter yields than dast 
year, and Nova Scotia shows only a 
slight gain. British Columbia shas 
one-fourth fewer commercial apples 
than in 1926. General quality of the 
fruit is none too good, and the per- 
centage of apples suitable for storage 
is less than average. Indications point 
to firm prices throughout the season 
for good quality fruit. 

Foreign Markets 

Exports of apples from Canada and 
the United States were fast increas- 
ing, but still are much less than last 
season’s -orresponding weekly volume. 
Boxes w-Tre moving overseas in only 
about half of tast fall’s quantity. 
The sea‘on’s total movement so far 
is slightly less than half of last sea- 
son’s foreign forwardings to Novem- 
ber. The volume of poorly colored 
and rather inferior fruit was depress- 
ing British auction prices. Nova Sco- 
tian apples were arriving in England 
in splendid condition but sold a little 
lower than fruit from the United 
States. Well colored apples are 
wanted in British consuming centers. 

Production of apples in English or- 
chards i: proving considerably heavier 
than first reported. A representative 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture found many trees in 
Kent propped up under heavy loads. 
The cror seems to be equal to that of 
two ye-rs ago, which was 75 per cent. 
The best of it is in Kent. The good 
crop of Bramleys insures quite a sup- 
ply all winter. A few growers have 
their own cold storage plants. Most 
English orchards are small in acreage, 
ard many are closely set and not 
worth much, but there are some fine, 
large, modern orchards, although the 
high trunks and the pasturage with 
sheep may shock American ideas. 
They probably are growing apples 
more cheaply than in America and, 
as a rule, are getting more for them. 
Old, poor orchards are going out, but 
new, well managed commercial acre- 
age has doubled within a'few years in 
certain districts of Kent. 

British markets have been getting 
some apples from Crimea, Russia. 
Boxes just like our northwestern 
standard apple box are used and the 
pack is good. This year an attractive 
label has been added. The variety 
and source of the apples, as well as 
the insignia of the Soviet government, 

are placed over the label by means of 
Stickers. Two varieties, “Old Gold” 
and “Sinap,” have been coming from 
Russia, and they resemble rather 
closely our Grimes Golden and Yel- 
low Newtown. Flavor and texture 
were reported excellent. Prices 
realized were $1.45 to $2.90 per box. 
Considerable quantities. of apples 
move from Russia to Finland and the 
Scandinavian countries. 
Grapes About Finished 

In spite of earlier predictions that. 
California grape shipments this sear 
Son would likely be limited to 62,000 
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Compare the Gr 
CHRYSLER== 
feature for feat. r | 


And Yow’ll Find it Su- 
perior to Sixes of Other 
Makes Costing Hun- 
dreds of Dollars More 


HE sweeping 

enthusiasm 

for the Great New Chry- 

sler “62” is due to the pub- 

lic’s recognition that it has 

completely upset all- past 

ideas of what $1095 could 
buy in a motor car. 


Here are features hereto- 
fore foundonlyinChryslers 
of higher price—features 
of performance, beauty, 
luxury, comfort, economy, 
safety, dependability and 
long life for which, in any 
other make, you would still 
have to pay hundreds of 


dollars more. 


Wewill gladly turn a Great 
New Chrysler “62” over to 
you to test in your own 
way. Then you’ll under- 
stand fully the acclaim of 


‘this sensational car which 


today more than ever is 
setting the country Chry- 
sler-wild. 


Anything Less Than All 
Thiese is Less Than Your 
Money’s Worth 


1. Six-Cylinder Engine, 54 h. p. 
2. 7-bearing Crankshaft 
3. 62 and more Miles an Hour 
4. Typical Chrysler Acceleration 
5. Impulse Neutralizer 
6. Webbed Crankcase 
7. Ventilated Crankcase 
8. Invar Steel Strut Pistons 
9. Special Engine Manifolding 
10. Exclusive Type of Cylinder 
Head and Combustion 
Chamber 
11. Silchrome Valves 
12. Oil Filter 
13. Air Cleaner 
14. Thermostatic Heat Control 
15. Manifold Heat Control 
16. Cellular Type Radiator 
17. Full Pressure Oiling System 
18. Rubber Engine Mountings 
19, 18-inch-Base Road Wheels 
20. Balanced Front Wheels 
21. Pivotal Steering 
22. 4-wheel Hydraulic Brakes 
23. High Carbon Steel Springs 
24. Specially-designed Rear Axle 
for Balloon Tires 
25. Levelizers Front and Rear 
26. Indirectly-Lighted Instrument 
Panel 
27. Fedco Numbering System 
28. Electric Gasoline Gauge 
29. Headlamp Control on Steer- 
ing Wheel 
30. Narrow Corner Pillars 
31. Adjustable Steering Wheel 
32. Cadet Visor 
33. Saddle Spring Seat Cushions 
34. Fine Mohair Upholstery 
35. Rigid Type Curtains on Tour- 
ing Car 
36. Adjustable Front Seat 
37. Low Center of Gravity 
38. Double Beaded Body Con- 
struction 
39. Chrysler Smartness and Sym- 








metry of Line 
40. Attractive Color Combina- | 
tions in Great Variety 


Great New 









{1005 


To $1295 f.0.b. Detroit 


Great New ‘‘62”’ Prices 
Touring Car - - - $1095 
Business Coupe - - 1125 
2-door Sedan- - + 1145 
Roadster + + + « 1175 
(with rumble seat) 
Coupe(withrumbleseat)1245 
4-door Sedan - «+ « 1245 
Landau Sedan - « 1295 


All prices f.o. b. Detroit, sub- 
ject to current Federal excise 
tax. Chrysler dealers are,in a 
position to extend the conve- 
nience of time payments. 

7 r g 
“Red-Head” High-Compres- 
sion Engine—specially de 
signed for use with high-com- 
—. gas, i. mene’ 
equipment on ¢ adster 
and is available at slight exe 
tra cost on all other models, 


he Newr 
i 52) Five body styles 
$725 to $875 


The Illustrious Neur 


Seven body 
styles « 
$1495 t0$1745 


Imperial 
Eleven body 
styles 
$2495 to $3495 

















ceeded 70,000 cars and may almost 
equal the high figure of 1925. Late 
varieties will continue moving from 
storage for a month or two. Com- 
bined shipments from eastern states 
amounted to less than 6000 cars, com- 
pared with 12,000 last year. The New 
York crop of Concords closed strong, 
with f.o.b. sales of basket stock as 
high as $70 per ton. City market 
prices held rather firmly toward the 
end of the season. The Nowember 
crop re: ort i1icreased the estimate for 
Michigan but reduced the New York 
figure by: 6000 tons. About 28,000 
tons were added in California, making 
the November estimate for that state 
2,372,000 tons. Financially, the 1927 
grape season was a fairly satisfactory 
one for growers. 


What Owl? 


Englishman (hiking in country and 
startled by the w-h-o-0, w-h-o-o of an 
owl)—What’s that? 

Friend—That’s an owl. 
Englishman—I know it’s an ’owl, 








cars, the total output has already ex- 





but what is it that’s ’owling. 


Vermont Students Hold 
Successful Fruit Show 


OMOLOGICAL students at the, Uni- 

versity of Vermont held a fruit 
show at the agricultural college Octo- 
ber 14-18. Apples were on display 
from every section of the state. There 
were 168 lates of named varieties, 
consisting of 66 different v -rieties, as 
well as other exhibits in boxes, bas- 
kets, crates, barrels and Fibopak re- 
ceptacles. Pears, grapes, crab apples 
and < number of by-products were ex- 
hibited in smaller quantities. 

The Department of Plan Industry, 
under Dr. B. F. Lutman, presented an 
exhibit of the common diseases of 
fruits. The Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, headed by Prof. Bertha M. 
Terrill, exhibited an interesting dis- 
play of apple products, including 
cakes, pies, garnishes, salads, jellies 
and desserts. The Extension Service 


exhibited instructive charts pertain- 
ing to horticultural operations, A 
feature which attracted considerable 
attention was a portrait of the hte 


Dr. T. H. Hoskins, originator of the 
Scott apple. 

The fruit show was a pronounce 
success and indications are, that it 
may become a regwiar annual affair at 
the college, according to Prof. M. B. 
Cummings, head of the Department of 
Horticulture. 





Heavy Claims Paid on Food 


Shipments 


N 1926 the ‘railroads of the country 

paid more than $8,000,000 in settle- 
ment of claims for damage to fresh 
fruit and vegetables in transit. This 
amounted to an average of nearly $8 
a car, while damage claims: on all 
other commodities averaged only 
50 cents a car. Some of this waste 
is due to plant diseases and fungous 
growths that develop in transit. Sci- 
entists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are working with 
the railroads to promote better spray- 
ing and packing, and so reduce wastes 
which are reflected in higher freight. 
charges. 
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American. Flag 
Ships to Carry 


Farm Products 


HIPPERS all over thecountry 
have utilized and benefited 
greatly by the highly efficient 
freight services operated under 
theAmerican Flag forthe United 
States Shipping Board. These 
services, comprising 25 lines and 
more than 300 ships, and sailing 
from Atlantic Coast, Pacific 
Coast and Gulf ports to ports in 
all parts of theworld, haveproved 
that they are an ideal means 
of opening up new markets and 
providing added outlets for the 
disposal of surplus products, 
Write at once for a compre- 
hensive booklet, profusely. illus- 
trated and containing complete 
description of these American 
Flag services, their ports of call, 
sailing dates, etc. to Section 28 


UNITED STATES 


SHIPPING BOARD 
Merchant Fleet 
Corporation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Snburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2034 33rd Ave. S. E. 


Opes 





HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, 
New York 
In the heart of the automobile 
district. 
* * & 
RATES 
Single room with private toilet, $2.50 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private bath, $5.00 


M. P. MURTHA, General Manager. 








Soils That Are Too Rich 
(Continued from page 5) 


Let us analyze each of these 
theories in turn and see if we can dis- 
cover the truth as to their origin. 


Possible Explanations 


Hilgard, who first observed these ac- 
cumulations, also proposed the first 
theory. In this connection he says, 
“Of the efficacy of nitrification under 
arid conditions abundant evidence 
may be found in California. In alkali 
lands of southern California, the ni- 
trates of soda, lime and magnesia are 
almost universally present... .” Ap- 
parently, the fact that nitrates were 
found present in the soils is the only 
evidence Hilgard had regarding their 
origin by recent nitrification. The fact 
that semi-arid soils are extremely 
poor in organic nitrogen, frequently 
having less than 0.1 per cent organic 
nitrogen, is sufficient evidence to dis- 
pose of this conception. The amount 
of organic nitrogen present in arid 
soils is not sufficient to account for 
these nitrate accumulations even if it 
were all nitrified in a single season. 

Are the nitrate accumulations due to 
fixation by the azotobacter which are 
active at the present time under favor- 
able conditions in semi-arid soils un- 
der irrigation? There are a number of 
facts which indicate that the azoto- 
bacter are not producing the nitrates 
at the present time. 

First, the azotobacter do not fix 


} atmospheric nitrogen in the form of 


nitrates but only as protein nitrogen 
and they do not have the power of ni- 
trifying this protein nitrogen. Second, 
the azotobacter, in order to work, must 
have a supply of energy which they 
obtain from soil organic matter. To 
fix the amount of nitrogen found in 
this, accumulations would require 
enormous quantities of soil organic 
matter, and arid soils are very low in 
organic matter. Third, these nitrate 
accumulations are always accompanied 
by other water soluble salts, such as 
chlorides and sulphates. The concen- 
tration of these other salts is so great 
as to absolutely preclude any bacterial 
action at all. Fourth, the nitrates 
continue to accumulate in artificial soil 
produced by the weathering of ad- 
jacent-rock, even though being con- 
stantly moistened with a saturated 
solution of the most powerful anti- 
septic known—mercuric chloride or 
corrosive sublimate. 


Irrigation is Probable Cause 


The _ unusual nitrate accumulations 
are apparently the result, therefore, 
of the concentration by irrigation 
water of the nitrates formed in pre- 
historic times and deposited in the 
muds of shallow lakes and inland seas. 
These muds later became shale and 
the shale again weathered to soil. 
With the application of irrigation 
water by means of leaky irrigation 
ditches, the water table arose, and 
with the evaporation of the soil water, 
conditions were favorable for the 
accumulation of the nitrates at the 
surface of the soil. 

This conception is supported by a 
number of important facts. First, the 
nitrates are always accompanied by 
larger quantities of chlorides and sul- 
phates of calcium, magnesivm, sodium 
and potassium. These salts must 
result from such concentrations by 
the ground water. Nitrates and the 
other salts do occur in the native rock 
out of which the soils have been 
formed. While the nitrate content is 
small in the rock itself, the amount of 
such rock is so large that the nitrate 
present is really enormous. Second, 
where the nitrate accumulations do 
occur in the cultivated soil, the mois- 
ture conditions are favorable for such 
accumulations to occur. The center 
of the nitrate spot is usually a bog a 
foot or so under the surface. Third, 
an examination of these nitrate spots 
from year to year show a slow but 
steady increase in the nitrate content. 
An examination of a given spot one 
year showed only traces of nitrates in 
the soil. Four years later, the nitrate 
content was equivalent to 621 pounds 
of sodium nitrate per acre. The first 
examination showed also 10 tons of 





tics (Coneluded on page 16) | «os. 
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QVER 60 per cent of the rejections 
of boxed apples from Washington 
were made because of the condition 
of the fruits during the three years, 
1922-25, according to a study just re- 
ported in Department Circular 413 of 
the Department of Agriculture. Such 
factors as decay, mould, over-ripe- 
ness, freezing injury and internal 
breakdown were named as definite 
reasons by buyers. 

Grade factors, covering such fea- 
tures as color, pack, size, bruises and 
blemishes, averaged less than 15 per 
cent as reasons for-rejections during 
the three years. Disputes with re- 
spect to sizes, etc., were named fre- 
quently as reasons, especially during 
the two later years. 

Reductions in price, caused by re- 
jection, occurred in 10 per cent of the 
cars sold f. 0. b. on the average. The 
reductions averaged about 20 per cent 
of the invoice price. 

When rejected cars were resold to 
other buyers, lower prices were ob- 
tained on the average than when the 
cars were sold at a reduction to the 
original buyers. The tendency toward 
selling rejected shipments to the 
original buyers seems to be increas- 
ing. Of the cars on which price re- 
ductions occurred, allowances were 
made to the original buyers in 58 per 
cent of the cases in 1922-23, in 60 per 
cent in 1923-24, and in 75 per cent in 
1924-25. Of the cars rejected and 
resold at a reduction, about 60 per 
cent were resold to other dealers, 
about 30 per cent were sold at auc- 
tion, and about 10 per cent were con- 
signed. Less than five per cent of 
the rejected cars were resold at or 
above the original invoice price, and 
the advance averaged only about 
three per cent. 

In 1922-23 the rejections tended to 
increase with price declines, but in 
other years the number of rejections 
corresponded very closely to the num- 
ber of ¢ars shipped. Each year the 
rejections tended to increase as the 
season advanced, probably because 
of deterioration in condition of the 
fruit. 





"THE CALIFORNIA citrus crop for 
the year ending October 31 was 
valued at approximately $120,000,000 
and consisted of about 70,600 carloads 
of oranges, lemons and grapefruit. 
The crop was the largest in the his- 
tory ofthe California citrus industry. 

The returns f. o. b. California were 
nearly $22,000,000 larg2r than last 
year’s returns, and the shipments- to- 
taled 7000 cars more. About 4144 mil- 
lion dollars were paid for freight and 
refrigeration. The delivered carload 
value amounted to over $161,000,000. 
The estimated retail value was $255,- 
000,000. The expenditure per family 
was about $9.33 each on the average 
for California citrus fruits, and the 
per capita expenditure for citrus fruits 
was $2.15. 

The. California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change alone marketed 50,468 car- 
loads or more than 22% million boxes. 
The f. o. b. California returns, allow- 
ing for cars yet unsold, was $85,295,- 
840, with .a delivered value to the 
wholesale trade of $114,843,724. 

The orange and grapefruit supply in 
the United States during the last 15 
years has increased five times as rap- 
idly as: the population. 

‘Members of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange have spent nearly 
$9,000,000 in advertising and merchan- 
dising citrus fruits during the last 20 
years. Gross sales on a delivered 
basis during this time have totaled 
over a billion dollars, «with/ an ‘f..0.:b. | 








return to members of $788,346,539. 
The Sunkist advertising has cost less 
than one cent per year per consumer, 
or one-fourth to two-fifths of a cent 
per dozen of the product. 

Advertising in 19 national maga- 
zines during the year ending October 
31 consisted of 66,396,924 color pages 
and 107,514,924 black and white pages. 
Newspapers with a combined circula- 
tion of 38,676,641 carried 292,500,886 
individual advertisements. Millions 
of recipe bulletins and booklets were 
distributed. 

To increase the effectiveness of ad- 
vertising, over two and one-half bil- 
lion oranges were stamped with the 
Sunkist trade-mark, thus identifying 
the product to consumers. 

Dealer service activities were con- 
ducted among the 3000 jobbers and 
500,000 retailers who helped distribute 
the products. Personal calls number- 
ing 65,837 were made by exchange 
service men. 

Over 7100 Sunkist electric fruit ex- 
tractors were sold during the year, 
bringing the total machines in opera- 
tion to 41,614. Based on a use of 50 
boxes of citrus fruits per machine per 
year, this outlet represents a con- 
sumption of over 2,000,000 boxes or 
5000 cars of fruit. This would make 
486,467,660 drinks, which at 10 cents 
eeach, would total nearly $50,000,000. 





A REPORT from Spokane, <Wash., 
: states that the demand for culls 
and lower grades of fruit in the Wen- 
atchee Valley has been keener this 
season than last year, due apparently 
to the new grading rules and to the 
general crop shortage and _ lower 
proportions of culls this season. Last 
year, there was an over abundance of 
all classes and grades of apples. By- 
product concerns are said to be using 
all the culls available this year. More 
than 15,000 tons will be utilized by the 
dehydrators, and it is estimated that 
2000 tons of dried apples will be pro- 
duced. 

The largest by-product plant in the 
Wenatchee Valley is the vinegar plant 
at Wenatchee. It will use about 4000 
tons of low grade fruit this season. 
Early season plans called for the pro- 
duction of 400,000 gallons of vinegar 
and 35,000 gallons of apple cider. In 
spite of the strong Jocal demand for 
cull apples, 138 cars were shipped to 
outside points previous to October 21. 





"THE PENNSYLVANIA Railroad 
opened its new perishable freight 
terminal on North River, N. Y., on 
October 22. The terminal is_ the 
world’s largest railroad terminal de- 
voted to perishable products. Nearly 
400,000 square feet of floor space is 
provided by the three reconstructed 
piers and bulkheads, all of which have 
concrete floors and are sloped for 
drainage and flushing. They are also 
enclosed and heated. Facilities are 
provided for eight auction rooms. The 
piers are-each approximately 900 feet 
long and 72 feet wide. Twelve e2- 
trances are provided for trucks. The 
terminal has a capacity for unloading 
and displaying 700 cars simultane 
ously. 





"T HE VIRGINIA apple grading and 
marking law is improving the pack 
of apples from that state, according 
to the Virginia Division of Markets, 
which has received reports on the 
matter from cold storage operators, 
apple dealers throughout the country 
and from an American representative 
on the London market. : 

It is said that dealers are almost 
unanimous in stating: thatthe law 6 
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pringing highly satisfactory results. 
Edwin Smith, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics representative in London, 
reports that the improved grade and 
pack of Virginia apples is making a 
decidedly favorable impression on the 
London market. Virginia is a large 
exporter of apples to Great Britain, 
and therefore the development of bet- 
ter grading and packing .standards 
will be of material help to growers of 
the state from a marketing standpoint. 





pu TO early spraying of apples in 
the Spokane Valley of Washing- 
ton this year, the amount of spray 
residue was so small that washing 
was unnecessary to reduce it to the 
tolerances allowed, according to Ed- 
ward Peirce, manager of the Spokane 
Valley Growers’ Union. The apples 
of that district are said to be larger 
and of better quality than for several 
years. 





THE ASSOCIATED Fruit Growers 
of British Columbia recently 
shipped 100. cars of McIntosh Red ap- 
ples from the Okanagan Valley to 
New York and 50 cars of Jonathans 
to Great Britain, Sweden, South Af- 
rica and New Zealand. 





F OR SIX YEARS in succession the 
McIntosh Red apple has won the 
highest award as a dessert apple at 
the Imperial Fruit Show held annu- 
ally in England. 





ACCORDING to the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the following quantities of 
jams, jellies, marmalade and fruit 
putter were imported into the United 
States from the countries named dur- 
ing 1926: France, 135,378 pounds; 
United Kingdom, 2,574,037 pounds; 
Canada, 148,554 pounds; Cuba, 416,900 
pounds; and other countries, 258,148 
pounds, 





“INTERNATIONAL Trade in Dried 
Fruits” is the title of Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 44, which was is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
The bulletin gives a survey of the in- 
ternational trade in dried fruits, in- 
cluding prunes, raisins, apples and 
apricots. Dealers and growers who are 
interested in dried fruits will find a 
great deal of valuable information in 
the publication. The price is 15 cents 
and copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Coming Horticultural 


Meetings 
CENTRAL States Horticultural Ex- 
position and National Fruit Show, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 28-30. 
Secretary, George W. Catts, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Winter meeting Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, State Capitol, 
Madison, November 30-December 2. 
Secretary, E. L. Chambers, 119 East 
Washington Avenue, Madison. 

Annual meeting and exhibit Con- 
necticut Pomological Society, Hart- 
ford, December 1-2. Secretary, H.C. C. 
Miles, Milford. 

Twenty-third annual meeting Wash- 
ington State Horticultural Associa- 
tion, Yakima, December 1-3. Secre- 
tary, J. I. Griner, Olympia. 

Winter meeting Michigan State 
Horticultural Society, Benton Harbor, 
December 6-8. Secretary, H. D. Hoot- 
man, East Lansing. 

Sixty-second annual convention 
Iowa State ‘ Horticultural Society, 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, December 
7-8. The sixteenth annual convention 
of the Iowa Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion and the fourth annual meeting of 
the Midwestern Peony -and Iris So- 
ciety will be held in connection with 
this convention. Secretary, R. 
Herrick, State House, Des Moines. 

Annual meeting Northwestern Nut 
deta oye es Salem, Ore., 

mber 7-8. Secretary, Clayton L. 
Long, Corvallis, Ore. 

Annual meeting American Pomo- 
logical Society, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., December 7-9. Secretary, 





























Note the smooth, glossy, solid sur- 
face of every Fisher-built body. 
The chief reason for this is the re- 
markably fine steelfaced dies which 
Fisher uses for the production of 
steel panels—Manufacturers and 
engineers from all parts of the 
world have visited Fisher plants to 
see these steel dies made—for 
Fisher is world-famous for its steel 
press work.—It is because Fisher dies 
are so precisely made and because 
they are faced with steel, that they 
draw the sheet metal out smoothly, 
evenly. This surface forms the 
basis for the finer finish which 
is so apparent on all Fisher bodies. 





an inch. 
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e Smooth 
lassySurface 


of every 
Body by FISHER 


Steel Paneling—The sheet steel used in the 
panels which form the exterior of every Body by 
Fisher, is heavy, tough stock. The sheet steel 
is cut and pressed into shape by hydraulic or 
mechanical presses. Some of the presses used in 
this work exert a pressure of 800 tons, yet they 
are controllable to the microscopic fraction of 





Wood and Steel Construction—Fisher bodies 
are constructed of wood and steel. The wood 


reinforces the steel and the steel reinforces the 


wood. The composite body is the strongest con- 
structed body made. The wood absorbs shocks 
and sound. It affords resiliency. Fisher bodies 
through the strength derived from wood and 
steel combined, insure greater safety. 
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Annual meeting Kentucky .State 
Horticultural Society, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, December 7-9. Secretary, 
Ben E. Niles, Henderson. 

Annual meeting Oregon State Horti- 


cultural Society, Hood River, Decem- 
ber 13-15. Secretary, Clayton L. 
Long, Corvallis. 


Annual meeting Virginia State 
Horticultural Society, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, December 13-15. Secretary, 
W. S. Campfield, Staunton. , 
Annual meeting Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society, Urbana-Lincoln 
Hotel, Urbana, December 14-16. Sec- 
retary, H. W. Day, Centralia. 

Annual meeting New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, December 
14-16. Secretary, Arthur J. Farley, 
New Brunswick. 

Annual meeting Peninsula Horticul- 
tural Society, Berlin, Md., December 
15-16. Secretary, J. F. Adams, Box 
425, Newark, Del. 

Winter meeting Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society, Claypool Hotel, Indian- 





H. C.-C Miles, ‘Milford; Conn,» 


biked 


apolis, December 22-23.- -Secretary, 
Doyle Zaring, bafayette, .o00)) 6 i+: 


Annual . meeting Nebraska State 
Horticultural Society, Lincoln, Janu- 
ary 3-5. Secretary, E. H. Hoppert, 
Lincoln. 

Thirty-eighth annual meeting South 
Dakota State Horticultural Society, 
Lincoln Hotel, Watertown, January 
10-12. Secretary, N. Hansen, 
Brookings. 

Annual meeting New York State 
Horticultural Society, Edgerton Park, 
Rochester, January 11-13. Secretary, 
Roy P. McPherson, Le Roy. 

Twenty-third annual meeting Ten- 
nessee State Horticultural Society, 
Hotel Read, Chattanooga, January 
17-18. Secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knox- 
ville. 

Twenty-third annual meeting Ten- 
nessee State Nurserymen and Orna- 
mental Growers’ Association, Hotel 
Read, Chattanooga, January 19. Sec- 
retary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Annual meeting Hamilton County 
Beekeepers’ Association, Hotel Read, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., January 20. Sec- 
retary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Winter meeting Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society, Horticultural Build- 


ing, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
January 30-February 2. Secretary, 
F. H. Beach, Columbus. 

Annual meeting Idaho State Horti- 
cultural Society, Boise. Meeting to 
be held latter part of January, date 
not announced. Secretary, M. L. 
Dean, Boise. 

Winter meeting Oklahoma State 
Horticultural Society. Meeting to be 
held in January, date and place not 
announced. Secretary, George W. 
Cochran, Stillwater. 





N 35 years the citrus fruit crops 

have increased tenfold, from 5,000, 
000 to 50,000,000 boxes annually. A 
series of profitable years during and 
immediately after the war led to an 
expansion of acreage which is not yet 
in full bearing, so the prospect is for 
considerably increased production 
within a few years. In the five years 
from 1920 to 1924 nearly 10,000,000 
orange trees were planted in Florida, 
where the number of trees bearing 
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In the year 
1748 
Benyamin franklin said: 
| “Good sense is a thing 
all need, few have,and _ 
none think they want 





Add tothe enjoyment 
of your visit ; choose 
your hotel wisely and 
apply Franklin's doc- 
trine of good sense- 
The Benjamin FRANKLIN 
is the newest and most 
beautifully furnished 








hotel in the midtown 
section of Philadelphia 





1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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secure the required scaffold branches 
and their proper spacing, it is much 
better to do the work during the first 
two or three years after transplanting. 

10. When trees have reached an 
age of five or six years, pruning for 
form is usually finished. After the 
trees come into *bearing, pruning is 
given for the purpose of maintaining 
the trees in a profitable fruiting condi- 
tion, and should consist largely of 
thinning out the thicker parts of the 
tree and cutting back rangy branches. 


Object of Pruning 


The objects of pruning are essen- 
tially two in number: First, to alter 
the shape or growth of the trees; and 
second, to influence the production and 
character of the fruit. A more de- 
tailed statement regarding the objects 
of pruning, however, may be listed as 
follows: (1) To increase the vigor of 
old trees and regulate the amount and 
direction of any growth; (2) to pre- 
vent the formation of weak and unde- 
sirable crotches; (3) to remove all 
dead, badly diseased and injured 
wood; (4) to remove crossing or in- 
terfering branches; (5) to restore in 
young trees at planting time a proper 
balance between top and root system; 
and (6) to regulat: and distribute the 
number of main or scaffold branches 
on the tree trunks. 

The objects of pruning and training 
have in many instances been over- 
emphasized; because, after all, the 
main purpose in pruning a fruit tree 
is not to produce a beautiful and 
shapely object, but rather to obtain a 
tree which is capable of carrying 
heavy crops of fruit without the break- 
ing of limbs or branches. It is also 
true that judicious pruning and train- 
ing will facilitate other orchard opera- 
tions, such as picking, spraying and 
cultivation. 


Fruit Bearing Habit of Apples and 
Pears 


The apple and pear may be dis- 
cussed together, since their habit of 
bearing fruit is practically identical. 
Most varieties of these fruits bear al- 
most entirely on short, crooked 
growths known as fruit spurs. Some 
varieties, when young, bear fruit from 








(Continued from page 3) 
lateral buds on one-year-old wood and 
from termina] buds. The general ten- 
dency, however, as the tree grows 
older, is to bear on spurs. Fruit spurs 
of the apple and pear are produced 
laterally on branches at least two 
years of age. Individual spurs seldom, 
if ever, bear two years in succession. 
Normally, some of the spurs bear one 
year andethe rest the following year. 
If all the spurs produce blossoms the 
same year, the tree is apt to develop 
the habit of bearing every other year. 
Careful and intelligent pruning should 
prolong the life and usefulness of the 
fruit spurs by allowing them to receive 
more sunlight. 

The grower should keep two impor- 
tant facts in mind. First, fruit spurs 
may continue to bear for 12 or 15 
years, and their value should be ap- 
preciated. Second, once the fruit 
spurs are cut or broken off, they can- 
not be developed again ‘ats that par- 
ticular point. The only way that this 
part of the tree can be made profitable 
again is to_allow water sprouts to 
grow in the bare places and develop 
fruit spurs. It is usually necessary to 
cut back the water sprouts two or 
three times to prevent too vigorous a 
growth. At best, the development of 
fruiting spurs on water sprouts is a 
long and difficult process, and it may 
prove unsatisfactory. 


Shape or Form of Tree 


At the present time, trees are 
trained and pruned toward three types 
or forms; the open head, the central 
leader, and the modified leader. Since 
the natural form of the tree is now 
considered most productive, there is 
less emphasis laid upon the particular 
type of head. It is important, how- 
ever, that the grower become acquaint- 
ed with the habits of growth of the 
different varieties and the form of the 
tree at different ages. When growers 
have been successful with a particular 
type or form of tree, they should not 
change their system, except for very 
good reasons. 

Open Head Type.—The open head 
type of pruning is one in which the 
main leader of the tree is suppressed 
by rather severe cutting tack. The 
lateral or main branches are generally 
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Pruning Apple and Pear Trees 


forced to grow closer together. The 
open head tree has the advantage of 
being lower and consequently easier 
to spray or prune. Picking operations 
may also be facilitated. The disaq-. 
vantages are that the main brancheg 
are closer together in this type of 
head; the crotches are weaker; and 
the trees are more likely ity break 
when heavily loaded with fruit and 
when subjected to wind storms. The 
breaking of one of the ain branches 
usually means severe injury to the 
tree. The trees are also smaller and 
do not have as large a bearing sur. 
face as trees pruned to other shapes 
or forms. 

Central Leader Type.—The central 
leader type is one in which the top. 
most branch is allowed to gain the 
ascendency. This form ‘s the one 
which the tree would generally develop 
were no pruning done; and usually a 
tall, narrow tree top is the result. The 
chief disadvantages of this training 
system are that some varieties may 
grow so tall that spraying, pruning 
and harvesting are made difficult and 
expensive. On account of the shading 
of the upper branches, it may be dif. 
ficult at times to control fungous dis- 
eases, to obtain well-colored fruit, and 
to keep the lower branches productive, 

Modified Leader Type.—The moii- 
fied leader is one in which the central 
stem or leader is allowed to grow 
much as in the case of the central 
leader type, but it differs from the 
central leader type in that from time 
to time the leader is slightly sup- 
pressed by cutting it back. To pro- 
duce this type of head the main stem 
or the highest branch located near the 
center of the tree top is allowed to 
grow a little faster than any of the 
lateral or side branches about it. The 
modified leader tree is thus formed 
by adding each year a length of 18 to 
20 inches to the main stem. Upon 
this, a few well-placed main branches 
are allowed to grow. When a height 
of six or eight feet is reached, the 
leader, if not already suppressed suf- 
ficiently, may be removed. The sup- 
pression of the central leader at inter- 
vals generally tends to produce a tree 
of lower height than the central leader 
and with stronger crotches than are 
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Left.—A three-year-old apple tree pruned te the modified leader system, Right.—A bearing apple tree pruned to the modified 
leader system. The branches are fairly well placed, strong, and form wide angles with the leader 
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formed in: the open head type of tree. 
cuch a tree should have as great a 
pearing surface and as strong branches 
as the central leader tree. It has the 
distinct advantage, therefore, of be- 
ing lower; and the form of such a tree 
js usually the one naturally best suited 
to the particular variety. The tree 
can be kept more open in the center 
than the central leader type, thus ad- 
mitting more light. This type of head 
js generally considered the best one 
to which trees may be trained and 
pruned in their early years of growth. 
Not only a lower and more spreading 
tree than the central leader type is 
produced, but a larger number of well- 
placed lateral fruiting branches may 
pe developed, and the results are that 
a better and more satisfactory fruit- 
ing system is established than in 
either of the other types of tree heads. 


Height of Head 


There are no good reasons for high 
headed trees. In fact, every worth 
while argument that can be advanced 
favors the low headed tree. The 
lower the head, the greater the shad- 
ing of the tree trunk; and, as a con- 
sequence, less sun scald injury and 
less damage from borers and blister 
canker occurs. The trees usually 
stand straighter and are not subjected 
to so much injury from strong winds. 

Whitten, of the Missouri station, 
states that records taken during the 
hottest days in Missouri showed the 
temperature of short trunks to be sev- 
eral degrees lower than that of long 
trunks, even when the branches of the 
former were spread upward. Tall 
trunks exhibited more sun scald than 
did short trunks even where the latter 
were not shaded. It was also shown 
that low-headed trees exhibited a more 
vigorous condition and greater trunk 
and root development than did the 
high-headed trees. In general, the 
lower the head the more profitable the 
tree. Spraying, pruning and harvest- 
ing operations dre made easier and 
less expensive. 

(To be concluded in January issue) 





Peach Cottony Scale 


wTHE PEACH cottony scale has be- 
come a very destructive pest in 
peach orchards in western New York 
during the past two years,” say the 
entomologists of the New. York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It is 
most conspicuous in plantings in 
Wayne, Monroe, Orleans, and Niagara 
counties that lie within a range of five 
to seven miles of the shore of Lake 
Ontario. 

“Since the pest in its appearance, 
habits and powers of resistance to the 
usual spray mixtures is quite unlike 
the common forms of scale insects 
with which New York fruit growers 
have had to contend in previous years, 
a circular has been prepared to give 
information relative to the character 
and activities of the peach cottony 
scale and to efficient spray practices. 

“To no class of sprays has this in- 
sect proved so susceptible as oil mix- 
tures, and these are therefore recom- 
mended for the treatment of orchards 
where experience has demonstrated 
that the usual lime-sulphur spray is 
not giving efficient protection. 

“There is reason for believing that 
the cottony scale will not prove to be 
& permanent pest of primary impor- 
tance. Hence, the use of oil sprays 
should be regarded as an emergency 
measure with a return to lime-sulphur 
a8 soon as it is-evident that the insect 
is no longer a menace to the peach 
industry.” 





Duke Cherries Deserve 


More Attention 


DUKE CHERRIES deserve more 

attention than they now enjoy; 
according to Dr. U. P. Hedrick of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. The Dukes are hybrids 
between sweet and sour varieties and 
Possess a number of valuable charac- 
teristics, Not many years ago, 65 va- 
rielies were listed in the station’s 
book on cherries. -Nurserymen are 
offering only four varieties at present. 
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Duke cherries are hardier than 
sweet cherries but not so hardy as 
sour cherries. In size and flavor, they 
range between sweet and _ sour 
cherries, although they resemble sweet 
cherries more in size, color and shape 
than they do sour cherries, and they 
have the somewhat more acid flesh of 
sour cherries. 

The Dukes are more easily cared 
for than sweet cherries. They ripen’ 
between the sweets and sours. The 
late varieties, such as Late Duke and 
Reine Hortense, hang on the trees 
without cracking or rotting longer 
than any of the sweet cherries.. They 
are particularly adapted to southern 
regions where sweet cherries crack 
and rot badly. The four varieties 
commonly listed by nurserymen, which 
are the best of the group, are the May 
Duke, Royal Duke, Reine Hortense and 
Lake Duke. These ripen their fruit 
in the order named. 





Success From Dynamite 
By Rich Lucas 


OvUR COMMERCIAL orchard con- 
tains only four varieties and fur- 
thermore, they are all winter varie- 
ties. In order that we might have a 
good supply of fruit throughout the 
season, we decided about six years 
ago to plant a good sized home 
orchard containing a liberal assort- 
ment of various kinds of fruit. 

The slope on which we set” the 
young trees was quite rocky, and it 
was hard to dig some of the holes 
large and deep enough, so when we 
Tan across an exceptionally hard hole, 
I decided to crack it a little with 
dynamite. I made a hole in the cen- 
ter with a long steel bar and inserted 
half a stick of explosive, tamping the 
shot in well so it would do a good 
job of shattering and loosening. 

This worked so well that we con- 
tinued to shoot all the other hard 
holes, and I am sorry now that we 
did not shoot them all, for today there 
is a vast difference between the trees 
set in a shot hole and those*set mere- 
ly in a dug one. Those growing in a 
dynamited hole appear to be about 
two years’ growth larger, and they are 
much sturdier and healthier trees. 
Without doubt, their roots have been 
able to much better penetrate the soil 
and extend over a greater feeding sur- 
face and were thus able to absorb 
sufficient amounts of plant food and 
water to keep them growing on the 
jump. Another point of importance 
is the fact that these dynamited trees 
came into bearing ahead of the others, 
and all the difference wes the cost of 
about 10 cents per hole for explosive. 
Whenever I set more trees in this sec- 
tion, the work will be done with the 
aid of farm explosive; 
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erence because they are uniformly of that high 
quality which makes spraying profitable. You, 
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We have a stratum of hardpan run- 
ning from near the surface to several 
feet deep. This stratum interferes a 
great deal with the successful grow- 
ing of alfalfa, and now I believe the 
same trouble exists with fruit trees, 
for when the roots reach this hard, 
impervious layer, they must stop 
going deeper and have to branch out; 
thus they establish a shallow root sys- 
tem and in a limited time exhaust the 
available plant food and suffer from 
malnutrition. But when this hardpan 
layer is shattered, the roots are able 


to penetrate into otherwise inaccessi- 
ble territory and with the larger, bet- 
ter established root system, better top 
growth results. 

Editor’s Note.—There are undoubtedly 
soils which can be benefited for 
trees by _ blasting. The case 
described by Mr. Lucas was unquestion- 
ably one of these. However, readers 
should not conclude from this article that 
dynamiting is necessary or advisable for 

so Dynamiting will not pay on all 
soils. 





She—Do you favor clubs for women? 
He—Yes, if kindness has no effect. 
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The Cornerstone 
of a Happy Home 


The home life that is built 
around good music never loses its 
attractiveness and charm. Bring 
a Kurtzmann Piano into the fam- 
ily circle and you can be sure of 
a happy fireside every night of 
your life. 


The Kurtzmann is built so well, 
and finished so beautifully, that 
it is a piano to be proud of from 
one generation to another. It 
doesn’t take many dollars to buy 
a Kurtzmann and every one of 
them is a real investment. ’ 


Write for Catalog 


and find out all of the many ad- 
vantages of this superfine piano. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


Established 1848 


526 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Nothing 
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Service 
In Cold 
Weather 


The 
Old Reliable 


Brown's Jacket 


Keeps out cold and wind, wears like 
iron, doesn’t interfere with work or 
play. Will not rip, ravel or tear, can 
be washed and keeps its shape. Just 
the garment for the outdoor man. 
Made in three styles—coat with or 
without collar and vest. 


Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Ww. > a wa 1. 
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Soils That Are Too Rich 


(Continued from page 12) 
sodium chloride, or common salt, per 
acre, while the second examination 
four years later showed that the 
chloride had increased to 128 tons per 
acre. The enormous amounts of 
chloride can only come from concen- 
tration of the salt already present in 
the soil. The small amount of nitrate 
can easily be accounted for in the 
same manner. 


Conduct Operation Accordingly 


Two very important considerations 
result from having a clear conception 
regarding the nature and origin of 
these nitrate accumulations in semi- 
arid soils. First, the irrigation farmer 
in those regions where these accumu- 
lations occur, knowing their origin 
and method of formation, is in a posi- 
tion to protect himself from injury by 
controlling irrigation water, fixing 
leaky irrigation ditches and lowering 
the water table by drainage. Second, 
the farmer under humid conditions 
cannot hope to have his nitrogen prob- 
lems solved by aid of the vigorous 
azotobacter supposed to exist in semi- 
arid soils. He is protected from the 
sale of such bacterial cultures on the 
part of unscrupulous promoters. 





Wrap Young Fruit Trees 


TH ONLY safe way to prevent 
rabbits from gnawing the bark of 
the trunks of young fruit trees is to 
wrap the base of the tree trunks from 
the ground to a height of about 18 to 
20 inches, or the space between the 
ground and the lowest branches, as- 
serts T. J. Talbert, orchard specialist 
at the Missouri College of Agriculture. 
Where the branches are less than 18 
inches above the soil, the wrappers 
should include both trunk and 
branches to a height of 18 to 20 
inches. 

Some of the most common wrapping 
materials used are one-inch mesh 
poultry wire, galvanized window 
screen wire, galvanized wire netting 
having three er four meshes to the 
inch, old newspapers, gunny sacks 
torn in s rips six to eight inches wide, 
and cornstalks. Wood veneer wrap- 
pers, patented wire wrappers, tar- 
red_paper and building paper may be 
used. Trees are seldom attacked after 
they reach the age of four or five 
years. 

Trash, litter and dead grass and 

weeds which may form a harbor for 
the meadow mouse should be kept 
away from the tree trunks. Where 
cultivation cannot be practiced on ac- 
count of soil washing or for other 
reasons, hoeing a strip a few feet 
wide around the tree trunks to keep 
the space clear will help materially 
in preventing injury. 
Galvanized window screen wire and 
other types of wire screen having 
quarter-inch meshes, if cut in strips 
and placed around the tree trunks as 
described to prevent injury by rab- 
bits, will also protect the trees against 
injury by mice. Wire protectors, 
therefore, serve a double purpose. 


The Man Who’s Square 


There is something in the twinkle 

Of an honest fellow’s eye 

That can never be mistaken 

And can never be passed by! 

Be his station high or lowly, 

There’s that dauntless, upright air, 

That convinces all beholders, 

That the man they see is 
“Square.” 





Heaven gives such men influence 
Over those they daily meet; 
If they see a fallen Brother 
They will help him on his feet. 
Make the “Sneaks” a bit uneasy, 
Make the “False” act kind of fair, 
For the greatest rogue on record 
Will respect the man who's 
“Square.” 
—Rotary Propellor, Lincotn, Nebr. 


OW’S MILK is a more effective 
preventive of rickets in children 
than human milk, according to ‘Dr. 
Icie G. Macy, director of nutrition at. 

















the Merrill-Palmer School. 





American Fruit Grower Magazine 


CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 





NINETEEN hundred and twenty- 

seven years ago on the twenty- 
fifth day of December the Three Wise 
Men of Old brought rich gifts to the 
little town of Bethlehem to lay them 
at the feet of the newly born babe 
in celebration of the birth of the 
Christ, thereby establishing the beau- 
tiful custom of gift giving which has 
prevailed as the Christmas festival 
throughout 20 centuries of Christian 
civilization. 

Christmas is one of the oldest and 
most universally observed. festivals. 
It is beloved not only because of the 
event which it commemorates, but 
also because it fosters peace, good 
will and happiness. May the chain of 
Christmas festivals continue unbroken 
through many more centuries! 


Simple Gifts Best 

We still celebrate Christmas by the 
giving of gifts. However, no one need 
feel that only rich, expensive gifts 
express the spirit of Christmas. In 
fact, the simple, inexpensive token 
given thoughtfully and lovingly 
usually brings greater happiness than 
an expensive gift presented from a 
sense of duty. Nothing is ever more 
appreciated than some simple, pretty, 
appropriate gift prepared by skilled 
hands and inspired by a loving heart. 
The making of a gift for a loved one 
brings happiness for the giver as well 
as the receiver, and anything that 
adds to the sum of the world’s happi- 
ness is immensely worth while. It is 
with these thoughts in mind that we 
are suggesting various new and inter- 
esting gifts which may be prepared 
in the home. 

At the present time useful small 
articles of wood are a decided vogue 
among home furnishings. The man 
or boy who is handy with tools can 
make many small pieces for the home. 
With the proper treatment as to finish 
and upholstery these may be most 
attractive and prove delightful gifts. 
Wouldn’t John feel proud if he could 
make a lovely and lasting gift for 
mother or sister, and all by his own 
labor? 


Original Gifts Suggested 


Among the possible gifts of this 
type are the popular painted sectional 
Magazine baskets; small oblong or 
hexagonal tables; painted wedge- 
shaped sewing baskets on legs; com- 
fortable low footstools upholstered in 
colors to harmonize with the living 
room or with mother’s bedroom; book 
ends with raised plaster decoration 
and enamel finish in suitable colors; 
shaped and painted valance boards for 
the living room windows; fireside 
benches with turned legs and uphol- 
stered tops; painted tea wagons on 
two large rubber-tired wheels and two 
small wheels to facilitate serving and 
clearing the dinner table; gaily 
painted and zinc-topped kitchen work 
tables on casters so that they may 
be moved about as needed; cedar 
chests, or cedar-lined walnut chests; 
dressing tables suitable for the quaint, 
old-fashioned flounce or skirt treat- 
ment—to have mirrors hung above 
them and skirted benches before 
them; clever new wall shelves of all 
types. 

Can’t you just see the possibilities 
among these things for the boy. or 
man with some skill and spare time? 
The fireside bench, if substantial and 
nicely upholstered, would be one of 
the most popular pieces in the living 
room. Ye Editor has one and her 
guests always argue as to who is 
going to sit on it. The magazine 
basket, when painted: in suitable 
colors, or painted and decorated with 


Gifts to Make for Ghitvtmas 


jesso work, would find a proper place 
beside dad’s chair and would serve 
as a receptacle for papers which 
might otherwise be scattered, as well] 
as add a colorful note to the room. 


Valance Boards Described 


The shaped and painted valance 
boards for living room and dining 
room windows are the very newest 
thing in window treatment. The 
board itself is scalloped or curved 
gracefully on the lower margin and 
fitted with mitered corners in box. 
fashion at the ends. It is finished in 
some quiet stain or varnish and then 
decorated in suitable patterns and 
harmonizing colors. If the boy him. 
self couldn’t decorate the board, then 
possibly sister could do so. LJither 
could do it with the aid of a stencil, 

A skirted and be-ruffled dressing 
table with bench would gladden the 
heart of any lady between the ages of 
five and 75. The wall shelves have 
infinite possibilities for variety and 
usefulness. They may be painted in 
gay colors and hung in the kitchen for 
cook-books and possibly a small flower 
vase. A pair of corner shelves might 
be used in the breakfast nook or 
dining room to hold a few pieces of 
interesting pottery. They may hold a 
few, books and a small vase or candle- 
stick in various bedrooms. Large 
four-or-five-shelved ones could hold 
family books in the living room or 
library, if other bookcases were in- 
adequate. 

A few of the secrets of success in 
this line are to buy-the right kind of 
materials for making the piece 
chosen, to make an accurate paper 
pattern of each piece before cutting 
into wood, to decide on the most suit- 
able dimensions and follow them 
exactly, to use sharp and suitable 
tools for the work in hand, to sand- 
paper all completed pieces before 
painting and between coats of paint, 
and to dry all painted or varnished 
pieces in a dust-proof place. Maga- 
zine pictures depicting interiors show 
desirable pieces of almost every type 
mentioned. A good picture showing 
just the article wanted will be a great 
aid in achieving good results. 


Hooked Rugs Liked 


Interesting gifts which may be pre 
pared by the womenfolk have uwt- 
limited possibilities. Mother might 
make braided rag rugs or some of the 
quaint hooked rugs for daughter's 
room, and daughter would appreciate 
them greatly. She may obtain trans- 
fer patterns and full instructions for 
making the hooked rugs. Woolen com- 
forters with flowered covers bordered 
in harmonizing plain colored sateen 
would also make most acceptable gifts 
for daughter. Dainty undergarments 
of voile, batiste, crepe de Chine or 
pongee may be made by either mother 
or daughter, each for the other. The 
same applies to good looking corduroy 
bathrobes or gaily figured silk oF 
cotton kimonas. Bathrobes of suitable 
warm materials in quiet colors and 
patterns make appropriate gifts for 
the men members of the family. In 
all cases where expensive material is 
being used and the fit is important, 
an accurate pattern should be secured, 
or a good picture should be chosen 
and followed closely by using 4 
foundation pattern and varying it to 
achieve the desired effect. 

Just at present there is a great 
vogue for English print. .This is 20 
inexpensive, cotton material which 
comes in delightfully. quaint colors 
and patterns. The figures are 4 
small, and the general effect is al- 
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ways dainty with this material. It is 
ysed for house dresses, children’s 
dresses, young men’s shirts, clever 
aprons, kitchen, nook and bathroom 
curtains, nook seat pads, kitchen chair 
cushions, and even for window drapes, 
pedspread flounces, dressing table and 
pench flounces and chair slip-covers 
for the dainty bedroom. Mother could 
surprise daughter with a dainty, in- 
expensive set for the latter’s bedroom. 
Or, daughter. could make — several 
dainty, yet practical and easily. laun- 
dered house frocks for mother. A pair 
of sleeveless print pajamas trimmed 
with white cuffs on jacket and 
trousers would please daughter. 


New Aprons Popular 

Aprons are an old stand-by and cute 
ones are always acceptable. The 
writer saw several most attractive 
ones in @ shop the other day. They 
could be easily made at home for 
gifts to relatives or friends. One was 
made with a blue figured English print 
circular skirt which fitted smoothly 
onto 2 white voile upper section, 
which in turn was faced on the sides 
and around the neck in a bias strip 
about one-and-one-half inches wide of 
the print. Others were completely of 
the print with facings around the 
edges of white, while still others were 
of the print and trimmed in matching 
bias tape. The print might also be 
combined with bleached or unbleached 
muslin. 

Among the easily-made and always 
acceptable accessories are dress and 
coat flowers of various types. They 
may be of silk or georgette for the 
party frock, of gay colored felts for 
the sports or street frock or coat, or 
of interestingly colored yarns cro- 
cheted or knitted into flowers for the 
fur collar on the coat. The girl may 
experiment with the new washable 
textile paints which may be used to 
tint ties, scarfs and handkerchiefs. 
These paints may be purchased at any 
large department store, where the girl 
may also receive instructions in using 
them. 

Lamp Shades Interesting 

There are many other possibilities, 
such as the cretonne or chintz covered 
hat box or utility box for madam’s or 
daughter’s bedroom; charming pillows 
for the living room, or dainty, lacey 
ones for the girl’s room; nicely 
painted shopping baskets of just the 
right size; a set of painted dress hold- 
ers for the girl; or suitable silk or 
parchment shades for candles, elec- 
tric lights or kerosene lamps. Pic- 
tures from household magazines will 
offer clever suggestions for each of 
the above things. © 

Household linens, including towels, 
Pillows, lunch sets, table cloths, bed- 
spreads, laundry bags, sheets, etc., 
are not so popular as Christmas gifts 
any more.- However, if mother has 
never owned and enjoyed a set of 
linen towels for glassware and silver- 
ware, daughter would certainly do her 
afavor by making a set of six for her. 

Has your neighbor been admiring 
some of your dahlias, gladioli, chrys- 
anthemums, or other flowers or plants 
‘trom your garden? Then give her a 
few of several kinds of roots, tubers 
and bulbs for Christmas. You will 
gladden both your own and her heart 
and at the same time add a measure 
of friendliness in your neighborhood. 
If you want to brighten the lives of 
some city friends or shut-in invalids, 
try placing some hyacinth, daffodil or 
tulip bulbs in pots some time early in 
the fall of the year, so as to bring 
them up to good, thriving plants as 
near to the blooming stage as pos- 
sible by Christmas, then presenting 
them to flower lovers. 

. Gifts from Kitchen 

What to give the city friend is often 
a real puzzler to the average farm 
Woman of moderate means. This 
Could be easily solved by-any thrifty 
housewife, and solved in a way that 
would more than please the most 
exacting and “finicky” friend (if a 
Person can be finicky and still be a 
friend). The housewife can secure 
* an inexpensive basket, place in it a 
Variety of spare jams, marmalades, 
conserves and jellies from the fruit 
Toom, then tie the handle with a red 
bow in which she may.stick a sprig.of 
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_Pressure-toughened Rubber 


lets you enjoy their warmth, comfort and protection for extra months 


a 








For work or riding in the car, 

thousa: women choose these 

4-buckle Hi-Press gaiters because 
of their warmth and long life. 








OU know how it is with cloth- 

topped arctics and gaiters— 
you can wear them just as long as 
their rubber soles stay good. 


So Goodrich starts from the ground 
up. All the rubber in Hi-Press foot- 
wear is toughened by pressure — 
strength and long life are literally 
pressed into the soles. 

Then the uppers are built and rein- 
forced to match the extra strength 
of these remarkable soles. 

Or take the Heavy Dull Norkas, 
worn by the man above. The pres- 
sure-toughened rubber comes all 


(Goodrich 
_—~ HI-PRESS 
‘Rubber Footwear 











In oy oe country, women wear the new 
ZIPP’ RS, made & man! and colors, 
with the ine HOO SS FASTENER 
which glides so easily open or closed. Be sure 
the name ZIPPER is on the pair you buy. 


TST CLEAN 





PR 
On every farm, men need husky work 
rubbers, and Goodrich heavy dull 
Norkas of pressure-toughened rubber 
certainly fill the bill. 








the way to the top — keeping out 
mud and moisture — protecting 
the shoes. 


For work or “dress-up” —for walk- 
ing, wading, and all outdoor activi- 
ties — there is a special type of 
Goodrich Hi-Press Rubber Foot- 
wear which gives longer protec- 
tion and “long run” savings. 


THEB.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company 
Kitchener, Ontario 
+ + 7 
Listen In every Wednesday night, Goodrich 


rs 
Radio Hour 9:30 P. M. Eastern Standard 
Time, over WEAF and the Red Network 











REAL RUBBER BOOTS—10c A PAIR 











Midgets, of course, but dandy souvenirs. Just 5 
2% inches hi boys and girls can find many : 
ways to have fun with them. s 
stamps, we'll send them . Please write + 
plainly or print. Mail to‘ Boot Desk 1B,” TheB.FP. + 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Obio. 


di10cincoinor : 
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holly. The jelly glasses and jam jars 
may be wrapped neatly in holly tissue 
paper and tied with gay ribbon if 
desired. The glasses should be pol- 
ished till they shine. 

Still another way to solve the gift 
problem is to make a nice assortment 
of cookies, candies or Christmas 
cakes, wrap them all carefully and 
appropriately so that they will ship 
in perfect condition, and then send 
them to friends who do not do much 
baking themselves. A real Christmas 
plum pudding ornamented with a 
sprig of holly and wrapped and sent 
to some relative or friend would be 
greatly appreciated. Fruit cakes 
would likewise make a “hit” with the 
receivers of the gifts. 





Christmas Candy Recipes 


Peanut Brittle 
1%¢6 ar 1% c. water 
— 1c. shelled nuts 

Cook sugar and water until sugar ther- 
mometer registers 290 degrees, or until 
the hard crack stage is indicated when 
tried in cold water. Syrup should be gold- 
en brown but not scorched. Cook slowly 
towards the last. Have shelled nuts in 
even-layer in tin pan and pour hot syrup 


over them. t stand until cold, then 
into -pieees, -An interesting varia— 
tion is to ted 





nkle cocoanut over 
the top while the brittle is still soft. This 


recipe makes an inexpensive, nicely flav- 
ored candy, which is not too rich for 
youngsters. See 

Divinity Fudge 


2c. sugar 1c. broken walnuts 

% c. water ¥% t. vanilla 

% c. light corn % c. chopped candied 
cherries 


syrup 
3 egg whites 

Cook the sugar, syrup and water, with- 
out stirring, to the hard ball stage, deter- 
mined by trying a drop in cold water, or 
until the sugar thermometer registers 250 
degrees Fahrenheit. Have the stiffly 
beaten egg whites ready and beat into 
them 2 to 3 tablespoons of syrup, re- 
turning the pan to the stove to continue 
the slow cooking. When the first syrup 
has been thoroughly combined, add the 
same amount of syrup and continue both 
the cooking and the beating. Repeat the 
process, adding a little syrup at a time 
until it has all been used. Then add the 
fruit and flavoring and spread to a depth 
of % inch in a buttered pan. When cold, 
cut in inch or inch-and-a-—quarter squares. 

Salted Nuts 

In case of almonds, blanch them first 
by pouring over them boiling water, then 
removing the brown skins. Heat % c. 
cooking oi] in a small frying pan, put in 
a single layer of nuts and stir until nice- 
ly browned (almonds lighter brown than 
others). Skim out nuts, drain on brown 
paper, salt well and cool. 

Rocky Road 

Melt 1 Ib. dipping chocolate over hot 

water in double iler. Then stir in .- 


nuts broken into small pieces and 

marshmallows cut in quarters. Mix rap- 
idly, so that each piece is coated with 
chocolate and pour quickly into a warm, 


oiled platter, tipping to secure an even 
distribution of chocolate. When cold 
break into suitable pieces or cut in 
squares. Keep in a cool place away from 
the air. Recipe makes quite a large quan- 
tity of delicious candy. Does not keep 


well for longer than a few days. 
Puffed Wheat Brittle 
1c. sugar 2 T. butter 
% ec. cold water % t. salt 
1 t. vinegar -  Puffed wheat 
1 T. molasses, me- 
dium 


Boil the sugar, water and vinegar to- 
gether for 5 minutes. Add molasses, but- 
ter and salt. Boil again till crack stage is 
reached by the cold water test, or 290 de- 
grees Fahrenheit by the sugar thermome-— 
ter. Pour mixture over % package of 
crisp, puffed wheat, smooth out or shape 
into balls, and let cool. If cooled in a 
sheet, break into irregular pieces. Very 
good candy for children, and they like it! 

Butterscotch 
143 c. brown sugar 4 
% c. hot water 1 t. vanilla 

Mix all but vanilla, stir until mixed 
and butter is melted. Then cook without 
stirring to 264 degrees Fahrenheit, or un- 
til mixture will form firm ball in cold 
water. Add vanilla and pour into but- 
tered pan. Crease into squares when 
hardening, cool and break or cut into 


pieces. 
Table of Measures 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful, 3 t. 
1 c. equals 1 cupful. 
1 Ib. equals 1 pound, 16 oz. 
3 oz. os 3 ounce. 
sq. equals 1 square. 
All Measures Level 


3 T. butter 





hours a day— 
that’s what you { 


a \ 

Oiling Water 

System. The 
ideal system 


starting— 
—self-stopping — self-oiling. 

A Completely 
Dependabie Water 
Supply 
Running el ge you oy 9 

you want it— i ‘or 
modern bathansen-—in the kitchen—for 
protection—watering stock—sprink- 
ling the garden—and washing the car— 
all are easily a reality with a Myers! 
For more than fifty years Myers has made 
“Honor-Bilt” Well, House and Cistern 
Pumps, Power Pumps, Pumping Jacks, 
Cylinders, Mond ned Power Spray 
Pumps, Hay Tools and Door Hangers. 
Get in touch with your Myers dealer— 
of write us y for catalog. C-1+-R 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
150 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 
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Recipes for Fruit Candy 


"T HOSE interested in the preparation 

of fruit candy can obtain much val- 
uable information from Circular 10 of 
the California Agricultural Extension 
Service, Berkeley, Calif. The bulletin 
gives general information regarding 
equipment and methods for making 
fruit candies, and in addition a large 
number of excellent recipes are pre- 
sented. 





The per capita consumption of coffee 
in the United States is about 12 
pounds per year. The per capita im- 
ports for the last four years have 
been as follows: 1927, 12 pounds; 1926, 


4896 


“Daisy Dell’ All- 
Wool Felt 
Hats 


"THESE are the most® wonderful 

hats in their class that have 
ever been placed before the women 
of this country. When finished, 
they have all the style and smart- 
ness of an importation direct from 
the Paris boulevards. 


The hats come flat, stamped on 
finest quality all-wool felt, in the 
most popular millinery shades of 
the day, and are correctly styled 
from every standpoint. Everything 
furnished except embroidery silk, 
as the colors for the finished hat 
are at the discretion of the pur- 
chaser. 


Can be completely made up in 
less than an hour’s time and their 
low price makes it possible for 
every woman to have a “chic and 
becoming” hat to match each of 
her costumes, 


4891 comes in Rose and Hickory 
ornamentation. 


4892 comes in Castilian Red with 
Black ornamentation. 


4893 comes in Copenhagen Blue 
with Hickory ornamentation. 


4894 comes in White with Cas- 
tilian ornamentation. 


4895 comes in Monkey Skin with 
Rose ornamentation. 


4896 comes in Black with White 
ornamentation. 


These hats are packed flat in 
special glassine envelopes to in- 
sure safe delivery. 


Price of hats is only $1.25 each, 
postpaid to any address, delivery 
guaranteed. Prompt attention will 
be given all orders. 


Embroidery Department, American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
7417 Luella Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





Group Christmas Gift 


OMETIMES it is much more satis- 
factory for all concerhed, and it 
gives a more lasting pleasure, if the 
members of the family get together 
and buy a group Christmas present, 
which all may enjoy. This would 
eliminate the all-too-numerous small, 
and more-or-less-useful, gifts common- 
ly distributed to each member of the 
family, and purchased by each of the 
others at Yuletide. It would also save 
hours of painful shopping for some- 
thing appropriate which would still 
be within the means of the individual’s 
purse. 

One of the new improved phono- 
graphs with suitable records, a first 
class radio, a new living room rug, 
a piano, a new davenport and fireside 
chair, a home electric lighting system, 
or a hot and cold. water system are 
just a few of the big things which 
might be purchased as a group Chris- 
mas present for the whole family, by 
pooling the sums set aside as a gift 
fund by individual members. Any one 
of these articles would greatly in- 
crease the joy of living for years to 
come. 


Advice to Father—Carving 


the Turkey 


LACE the bird on its back with 
legs at right of the platter for carv- 








12.1; 1925, 10.8; and 1924, 12.3. 


ing. Introduce the carving fork across 


the breastbone, hold firmly with the 
left hand, and with carving knife in 
the right hand cut through the skin 
between the leg and the body of the 
bird, close to the body. With the knife 
pull back the leg and disjoint from 
body. Then cut off the wing. Re- 
move the leg and wing from the other 
side. Separate the second joints from 
the drum-sticks, and, if preferred, di- 
vide the wings at the joints.. Carve 
the breast meat in thin spices cross- 
wise. Under the back bone may be 
found two small, oyster-shaped pieces 
of dark meat, which are dainty tidbits. 

Chicken and other fowl are carved 
in the same way. For a sma!! family, 
the host should carve but one side of 
a turkey, in order that the remainder 
may be left in better condition for the 
second serving. 

If the head of the house objects to 
the simple and honored rite of carving 
the holiday turkey, goose or chicken, 
then it is because he has not mastered 
the simple process of carving and is 
worried over the possible “struggle” 
with the bird. A well-cooked bird, 
sharp tools and the suggestions given 
above should make carving a pleasant 
ceremony for Father and all the 
family. 





Burglar—Come on! Let’s figure up 
aoe. see how much we made on this 

aul. 

Lazy Pal—I’m tired! Let’s wait 
and look in the morning paper. 










American Fruit Grower Magazine 


The Latest Creation 


Some Interesting Root- 
stock Data 
(Continued from page 4) 


Mahaleb Roots Most Popular fo, 
Cherries in Both Sections 


In looking at the figures for the 
cherries, we note some interesting 
facts. The Mahaleb root is being useg 
nearly exclusively as a stock for the 
cherries in the North Atlantic stateg, 
while it is also apparently gaining jp 
favor as a stock in California. The 
fact that practically all of the sweet 
cherries planted the past season were 
on Mahaleb, and the further fact that 
all the sour cherries were on this 
root as far as the North Atlantic 
states are concerned, seems to be 
somewhat difficult to understand jp 
the light of Howe’s report previously 
referred to. As far as California jg 
concerned, there is good reason for 
the Mahaleb gaining in favor in view 
of the splendid results this root jg 
giving in that state. The Morello root, 
which is coming to the front ag q 
cherry stock in California, is being 
planted quite extensively. Character. 
istics of this root were discussed ip 
previous articles in these columns, 

Although the favored stock for 
plums in the North Atlantic states ig 
the Myrobalan root, we find that the 
peach root is used more extensively 
for plums in California. It is surpris. 
ing to find that the relative demand 
for these stocks has not changed ap. 
preciably during the past two years, 
Certain California growers still insist 
on getting their plum trees propagated 
on apricot root in order to get around 
the nematode question. It is interest- 
ing to note’ that there is evidently a 
demand for plums on sand cherry 
root in the North Atlantic states, 7.6 
per cent of the trees sold the past sea- 
son being on this root. On the other 
hand, only 2.2 per cent were on this 
root in the- 1924-25 plantings. It is 
evident that the almond has been digs. 
carded as a stock for plums, probably 
a good procedure in view of the uncer. 
tainty in affinities existing between 
certain plums and the almond root. 


Pear Root Losing 
French Gaining 


It appears as though the North 
Atlantic states as well as California 
are about through with the Japanese 
pear as a rootstock. The demand in 
the eastern section dropped markedly 
during the two-year period from 25.9 
per cent to four per cent, while the 
corresponding drop in California was 
from 51.9 per cent to 11.8 per cent. 
Another few years will probably see 
very few Japanese pear rooted or- 
chards being set out, not only in these 
two sections, but in the rest of the 
country as well. While the Japanese 
stock has been losing ground, the 
French has been coming up. Nearly 
90 per cent of the pears planted in 
the eastern section the past season 
were on this root, whereas only 32.9 
per cent of the trees two years before 
were on the French root. In Cali- 
fornia, the demand jumped from 37.6 
per cent in the early planting to 63.7 
per cent the last season. It appears 
as though the French is to become the 
standard pear stock in these two sec- 
tions at least until something better 
is found. Judging from the national 


Japanese and 


figures, the same can be stated for ‘ 


the country as a whole. Little need 
be mentioned regarding the other s0- 
ealled blight resistant stocks. The 
Calleryana has been dropped in the 
eastern section, whereas it is coming 
along rapidly in California. ‘However, 
much has to be learned regarding this 
relatively new introduction before it 
should be praised too highly. 


Sections Differ in Apricot Roots Used 


Although the production of apricots 
in the North Atlantic section amounts 
to very little, it is interesting to note 
that nearly a quarter of the trees pro 
duced the past season were on the 
sand cherry root. However, the peach 
root is still the stock that is in great- 
est demand for the apricot in that sec 
tion. In California, however, this is 
not true, Instead, the growers are 
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gemanding most of the trees on the 
apricot root. It is surprising to note 
nat the Myrobalan root is falling off 
gs a stock for apricots in the western 
states. This‘is of interest in view of 
the fact that so many of the older 
trees are on this root. For some rea- 
son or other, there has apparently 
peen little call in California for the 
apricot to be budded on the Davidiana 
root. This does not mean that the 
combination is a poor one but probably 
that growers are somewhat hesitant 
jn planting the apricot in alkali soils. 

Resistance to alkali is the chief ad- 

vantage of Davidiana. 
Conclusion 

What can be said in the way of 
ynowledge gained by the information 
the two surveys has uncovered? To 
the orchardist, it should show that 
there is a multitude of different kinds 
of ‘stocks that he can select from. 
There are definite reasons why differ- 
ent sections of the country require 
certain kinds of stocks for a particu- 
jar fruit. So it is with different pieces 
of ground in one section. 

That extreme care must be exer- 
cised by an individual before select- 
ing @ given type of root should now 
be clear. The fact that whole sec- 
tions of the country make an abrupt 
change from one type of root to an- 
other is brought about by certain con- 


The Pruning of Sour Cherries 
(Continued from page 5) 


proved by keeping the trees in a vig- 
orous condition. Likewise, winter 
killing of the blossom buds is less 
severe where the blossom buds are 
mostly on spurs. This latter applies 
only to those sections where the 
minimum winter temperature is lower 
than 12 to 14 degrees below zero. 


Keeping Old Trees in Productivity 


The less satisfactory bearing of 
older trees seems to be largely a mat- 
ter of a change in 


ditions. In most cases, the individual 
can prevent this by exercising care in 
making the first selection. Finally, a 
word of caution should be given re- 
garding new stocks which are offered 
now or may be offered in the future. 
Investigate carefully, and unless one 
is willing to take a chance, let some- 
one else do the pioneering. There is 
nothing wrong in setting out small 
experimental blocks but it often turns 
out to be a serious problem when ex- 
tensive holdings are set out to some- 
thing new whether it be the top or the 
root of the tree. 





Rot Damages Missouri 


Strawberries 


Ro CAUSED damage in 203 of the 
328 cars of strawberries shipped 
out of Missouri the past season. The 
losses averaged 10 per cent in most 
cars and ran as high as 75 per cent 
in some. One-fifth of the cars aver- 
aged 50 per cent for the entire load. 

Wet weather and failure of shippers 
to take proper precautions were the 
chief causes. The fungi which did 
most dam were rhizopus soft rot 
and leather‘rot. Gray mold was also 
serious. Good drainage conditions in 
the field and speedy refrigeration of 
the product are important factors in 
reducing such losses. 


should not be practiced unless it actu- 
ally results in a better or larger fruit- 
ing surface. Watch the spur devel- 
opment about the trees. Use pruning 
to help establish and maintain a good 
spur fruiting system. Where it does 
not help in this, leave it alone. 





“Chickens, suh,” said the old Negro 
sage, “is the usefulest animal dere is. 
You can eat dem before dey is born 
and after dey is dade.” 





the fruiting surface. 
With less growth, 
fewer spurs form. 
Consequently, most 
of the blossoms are 
from axillary buds 
on the shoots. As 
these are more win- 


ter tender and also me 


do not set as well as e 
spur buds, fruiting 
usually becomes 
poor. In cases where 
healthy trunks re- 
main, heavy cutting 
away of weak run- 
out wood may result 
in an increased shoot 
growth and a re-es- 
tablished spur fruit- 
ing system. 

In some older or- 
chards where the 
trees are rather 
close together, it is 
sometimes advisable 
to fertilize rather 
lightly and prune 
heavily instead of 
to cut out part of 
the trees. Reducing 
or limiting the tree 
size by cutting aids 
harvesting and is a 
means of keeping up 
@ vigorous growth. 
Meanwhile, the 
large acre population 
gives large yields. 
On the other hand, 
thinned orchards 
May not continue to 

very profitably, 
With greater space, 
less pruning is done 
and weak woof ac- 
cumulates about the 
tree, although the 
main branches may 
be growing well. 
Trees with some 
weak wood do not 
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bear as well as those 

With uniformly good 
ring wood. 

_Not all pruning 

18 profitable, It 
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Only the larger two-year-old wood has spurs. Short shoots 
have only blossom buds and no leaf buds. Profitable spur 
fruiting systems depend upon a vigorous growth. Uniform 
fruiting over the tree depends on pruning 











Is The Secret of 
Bidder Yields/ 


LENTY of hard work lies ahead of you next year. Hours 

of hot, dusty travel down long rows of trees—long days 
of dragging heavy implements across your land. Make these 
days count to the fullest by the use of power that pays. 


Right from the start of the growing season—throughout the 
months of cultivating and discing—straight through to the 
time you pick and’ pack for market—there is no other one 
piece of equipment that will serve you better or more profit- 
ably than a CLETRAC Crawler Tractor. 
design—every feature of its low, compact build—every re- 
finement of its powerful, rugged motor—is directed to one 
great end: the more thorough and more profitable perform- 


ance of your work. 


Cletrac 


Crawler Tractors 
Built to Order for All Orchard Work 


Powerful, compact and built low to the ground, CLETRAC has the 
power to pull the heaviest implements and take the steepest grades— 
sure traction over any footing—light ground pressure, no heavier 
than the pressure of a man’s foot—short turning and easy control in 
close quarters—“One-Shot” oiling t save time and work—speed to 
complete jobs in record time—economy of gas and oil to hold down 
your costs—and scores of other CLETRAC points that make it un- 
questionably the greatest orchard tractor ever built! 


TRAC offers. 
today. 





The Cleveland Tractor Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


r---------- 


he Cleveland 


Cleveland, O. 

Send me full lit- 
erature about CLE- 
TRAC for grove 
and orchard work. 








Every point of 


Find Out About CLETRAC Now! 


Let us place the complete story of the CLE- 
TRAC Crawler Tractor before you where 
you can weigh its merits carefully. You owe 
it to yourself to know definitely what CLE- 
Mail the coupon—or write— 


Tractor Co., RN, cn iam cikanad wea an tame aiaen 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
pee ad cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 


advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
a oe oO oy must reach this office by 


f cop. 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
58 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 

LL TIMES SELLING FOOD, PEOPLE 
Con. Federal distributors make big money, 
$3000 yearly and up. No capital or experience 
needed; guaranteed sales; ansold goods may 
returned. We furnish you with sample case, 
license and free samples for customers. Sure 
repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now! 
Federal Pure Food Co., W-2307 Archer, Chicago. 
AGENTS. BIG MONEY. SELL GUARANTEED 
silk hosiery for men, women, children. Seven 

months’ guarantee. New selling plan gets busi- 
ness fast. Many agents earn $98 a week. Write 
for samples. We give you extra fine silk hosiery 
for your own use. Betterknit Textile Co., Silk 
904, Greenfield, Ohio. 
TIRED OF WORKING FOR OTHER PEOPLE? 
Without experience, training or capital Vl 

show you how you can become financially inde- 
Easy, pleasant work. $100 profit every 

Free automobile. Write today for par- 
Albert Mills, 9544 Monmouth, 
Ohio. 





ticulars. Mer., 
Cincinnati, 
WERE YOU EVER OFFERED A GROCERY 

store? Our proposition is better. Let us tell 
you how you can handle groceries, auto oil, tires 
? t. No rent, no investment in goods. 
Big pay. Write—just say ‘‘Show me.” Hitchcock- 
Hill Co., Wholesale Grocers, 38 Kinzie, Dept. 71, 
Chicago. 
AGENTS—WE START YOU IN BUSINESS AND 

help you succeed. No capital or experience 
needed. Spare or full time. You can earn $50- 
$100 weekly. Write Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way, New ork. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 

give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and 


























stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 
Kan. 
BOOKS 
FREE BOOK—ELIJAH COMING BEFORE 
Christ. Megiddo Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
DOGS 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHBAP. SUP- 
plies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, N-23, Her- 


rick, Llinois. 
HUNTING HOUNDS. CHEAP. TRIAL. DIXID 
Kennels, A-5, Herrick, Ill. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


FRUIT GROWING IN THE OZARK REGION 
of Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas 
has a big advantage in having soil and climate 
ideally adapted to fruit and berry culture. The 
gentle slopes of the Ozarks with its fine grained 
clay soil, abundant rainfall, mild winters, early 
springs, make the Ozarks ideal for the fruit 
grower. The nearby cities of St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Memphis provide great markets. The 
healthful climate, pure mountain spring water, 
the fine spirit of co-operation, prosperous and 
growing communities, good schools and hard _sur- 
faced roads make a delightful home-land. Land 
can still be bought at reasonable prices that will 
insure good profits on grapes, strawberries, apples, 
small fruits and vegetables. Write for more 
facts. Frisco Railway, 889 Frisco Building, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
FOR SALE—FINE APPLE ORCHARD OF 6000 
trees of the choicest varieties. 14 years old. 
This farm is on the famous Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and contains about 700 acres. It has 
a beautiful long frontage on the bay where there 
is fine bathing, fishing, crabbing, also duck and 
goose shooting. Samuel P, Woodcock, Salisbury, 
Maryland. 
IMPROVED FARMS FOR RENT IN MINNE- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Make a trip and see the growing 
crops. Cheap round trip homeseeker's tickets. 
Write for free books. s.* dy, Dept. 973, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—APPLE ORCHARD, 
country, Iowa, 65 acres or part. 
improvements on Lincoln Highway. 
Niles, Missouri Valley, Iowa. 
AVOCADO, CITRUS, TOMATO, PASTURE LAND 
here, $45 acre. Box 3684, Miami, Florida. 


FARM WANTED 
WANTED—HEAR FROM OWNER GOOD FARM 
for sale. Oash price, particulars. D. F. Bush, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


FURS WANTED 
SKUNKS, MUSKRATS, MINK, RACCOON AND 
all other kinds of raw furs wanted. Write 
for free price list. Charles A. Kaune, 294 Bridge 
Street, Montgomery, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
FRUITMAN FOR 20 ACRES BEARING CON- 
cords, 40 acres apples, early bearing fillers, 
due mext year. Near Cincinnati. Address Box 
123, American Fruit Grower M i 
MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125-200 
month and home furnished; permanent; hunt, 
fish, trap. For details write Norton, 202 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


HELP AND INSTRUCTION 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1,140-$3,300 YEAR. 
Men-women, 18 up. Steady work. Vacation. 
Common education sufficient. Experience unneces- 
. Full particulars free. Write immediate! 
—today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-78, 
Rochester, N. 
MEN—GET RAILWAY MAIL CLERK OR FOR- 
est ranger job with government; $125-$225 
month. Permanent, short hours. rite Warren 
tnst.. 600 Colorado Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


__ HELP AND INSTRUCTION—FEMALE 

GIRES-WOMEN 17 UP. GOWN MAKING—DE- 
sicning. $35.00 week up. Learn at home while 

earning. Sample lessons FREE. Write imme- 
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E USE of electricity on the farm 
is a live topic throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. 
The farmers in America want elec- 
tricity and many of them are either 
securing electric power from high 
voltage lines or have installed small 
unit electric plants. That the use of 
electricity is playing a large part on 
the farms of other countries is indi- 
cated by the following statement 
which is part of an article appearing 
in a German farm paper, the 
Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Press: 
“Up to the present, electro-culture 
has .been understood as a process by 
means of which the growing up and 
the yielding of our culture-plants 
should be profitably influenced by 
means of electric rays. The gardener 
school at Berlin-Dahlem did some re- 
search work in 1916 and 1917 on the 
influence of electricity. and could. ob- 
tain some very interesting results on 
tomatoes and cucumbers. But in this 
case, mechanically generated elec- 
tricity has been used, while in Alt- 
Glienecke aerial and earth electric 
current have been applied. That 
means a kind of electric fertilizing 
directly from air to soil, while our 
modern artificial nitrate fertilizers 
(also taken out of the air, of course) 
have to undergo a very complicated 
series of chemical and mechanical 
processes before they can be deliv- 
ered to the soil. I do not dare to de- 
cide what may be expected if ultra- 
violet rays and radio activity are 
forced to enrich our farm land. But, 
‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our phil- 
osophy’; nevertheless, some time ago 
we had to put an end to the so-called 
electro cultivator, an implement that 
claimed to be based on some phenom- 
ena.... 


Many Practical Applications of Elec- 
tricity 


“Before these problems of the elec- 
tro-culture will be solved, we better 
advise the farmer to use less of the 
mystical forces of the ether but the 
more realistic ones as far as the utili- 
zation of electricity in agriculture is 
concerned. That means: better to 
electrify his farmstead than to elec- 
trify his soil. The utilization of elec- 
tricity as a source of power has so 
rapidly ‘increased that almost every 
farmer is well supplied with this new 
kind of power which belongs nowa- 
days to the fundamentals of farm me- 
chanics. The manager of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Technics 
(Arbeitsgemechschaft Technik and 
Landwirtschaft), Mayor A. D. Brauer, 
called the electro-technics as the 
bearer of culture to the farmer and 
pointed out the ideal values which the 
utilization of electricity brought to 
the country in form of conveniences, 
safety from fire, higher standard of 
life, etc. He said: ‘We may claim 
that the question of education of the 
farmer is for the greater part a ques- 
tion of the use of electric lights; the 
farmer reads and works intellectually 
much more since he is in the position 
to switch his lights on at dark winter 
day evenings.’ In other words, elec- 
tric light means a king of electric fer- 
tility for the brain. 


Nearly All German Farms Are Elec- 
trified 


“The tasks that may be performed 
by electricity are very numerous in 
agriculture but they belong more to 
the branch of farm management than 
to biology. Besides plowing and till- 
ing, drilling, fertilizing, cultivating, 
harvesting which will hardly ever be 
done by electricity because of the dif- 
ficulties involved in the use of cables 
(the electric-plow and neither the 
electro-rotary tiller could ever be in- 





diately. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-545, 


Rochester, N. Y, 


troduced), there is hardly any job, 
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Engineering for the Fruit Grower 


By E. W. Lehmann 





Rural Electrification 


especially any job on the farmstead, 
which cannot be done by electricity. 
We use. electricity for threshing, 
shredding, conveying, grading, grind- 
ing, milking, milk preparing, butter- 
making, sewing, pumping, hatching, 
ironing, shearing, washing, cooking, 
heating, etc.; for electric cleaning, 
killing moths and flies, and making 
artificial rain; all these jobs are well 
proved in agriculture. This wide 
range of possibilities of use have 
caused the rapid spread of the electric 
motor. The statistical data of 1925 
showed that the electric motor repre- 
sents from 64.1 to 96.7 per cent of all 
power sources used in agriculture of 
12 German states. The lowest num- 
ber corresponds to . Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin where the big farms are 
still using steam engines, 
Bayern, Sachsen, Wurttemberg, Ba- 
den, Hessen are almost completely 
electrified. Bayern had in 1925 less 
than 169,537 electric motors on its 
188,274 farms and only 1962 steam 
engines; of all sources of power in 
agriculture are 92.5 per cent electric 
motors in Sachsen, 94.8 per cent in 
Wurttemberg and 96.7 per cent in 
Schaumburg-Lippe. Unfortunately, the 
Statistical Department of the Govern- 
ment has not yet issued the results 
for entire Germany (made in July, 
1925); especially the data for Prus- 
sia cannot yet be used, and they will 
certainly complete the picture. Never- 
theless, the above given data show 
that the utilization of electricity in 
agriculture has extraordinarily in- 
creased, due, last but not least, to the 
fact that the electric motor is wonder- 
fully qualified for agriculture. It needs 
little space, it has not to be watched 
while running, it needs no care, ex- 
cept lubrication, and it is subjected 
to only little wear; it has no pistons, 
no valves, no crankshaft and no con- 
necting rods; in other words, it is the 
incarnation of the rotary principle; 
it is of small weight and resists heavy 
overloads. However, it depends on the 
lines which carry the current; this 
is the only weak point of the electric 
motor; the open field is not its sphere, 
because of its being bound to the 
cable or the wire. On the other hand, 
the use of electricity in agriculture 
depends considerably on the kind of 
source the farmer gets his current 
from; whether he is connected to an 
industrial plant or a co-operatively 
managed plant or whether he has to 
produce his own current. The statis- 
tics show that some farmers own their 
electric plants, particularly in Meck- 
lenburg, the country of the bigger 
farms, which use steam engines or 
internal combustion motors to pro- 
duce their current; the medium and 
small-sized farmer, however, cannot 
afford to own an electric plant. But 
the electrification of the country is 
increasing from year to year.” 

It is equally true in the United 
States, that while there are a lot of 
visionary suggestions of how elec- 
tricity can be applied to agriculture, 
the individual farmer will find that 
the convenience and labor saved in 
operations done by electricity that 
have been tested and found practical 
will justify its use. 

Secretary William Jardine of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in an address given in California 
made the following statement: “The 
farm offers the greatest potential op- 
portunities to the electrical industry. 
Electricity, in turn, offers to agricul- 
ture vast potentialities for the devel- 
opment of more efficient farming, and 
&@ more permanent agriculture and 
rural system. Agriculture and the 
electrical industry can eventually con- 
vert these possibilities into realities 
by coming to a mental understanding 
of difficulties and by co-operating in 
sound investigation and in careful ap- 
plication of results,” 





while. 





At the present time, co-operatiy, 
investigations are being carried on jp 
more than 20 states. Data are bej 
obtained on the use of electricity op 
practically every operation on the 
farm where electricity can be used, 


Don’t Neglect the 
Machinery 


so one has truthfully said that it 
is by the road called “bye ang 
bye” that we reach the house of 
“never.” We are all prone to put of 
things that need to be done “after 
awhile,” or bye and bye we will do 
thus and so. This is not a good pro. 
cedure when machinery is out in the 
weather. It is my opinion that farm. 
ers are not as neglectful of their ma. 
chinery as they used to be, yet we oc. 
casionally see machines that are neg. 
lected. The owner is no doubt plan. 
ning to see that they are sheltereg 
a little later. - 

Do not forget that a farm machine 
that stands out all winter not only de. 
preciates in value, but requires a lot 
of extra time and patience to get it 
ready to run when it is needed again 
More time is required to put neglected 
machines in good working condition 
than the time and expense involved in 
protecting them against the elements, 
High depreciation is one of the big 
items of machinery cost to the farmer, 
This item can be reduced by giving 
machines proper attention at the right 
time. 








During a railroad strike in England 
a volunteer engineer on the London. 
Liverpool express performed the re. 
markable feat of bringing the train into 
Liverpool 25 minutes ahead of time, 
The passengers went forward in a 
body to thank him. A pale face 
emerged from the cab. 

“Don’t thank me,” it gasped, “thank 
God. I only found out how to stop 
this thing 10 minutes ago.” 


Classified Advertising 

















MOTORCYCLES 
USED MOTORCYCLES. ALL MODELS. EASY 
payments. Free catalog. Western Motorcycle 
Co., 908 E, 15th, Kansas City, Mo. 








NURSERY 


PEACH TREES, $5.00 PER 100 AND UP. APPLE 
trees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, 
expresss Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts 
berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, vines ant 
shrubs. Free catalog in colors. Tennessee Nursery 
Co., Box 101, Cleveland, Tenn. 
TWO-YEAR CONCORD GRAPE PLANTS LESS 
than 2c each. Mastodon, the world's largest 
everbearing strawberry. Bears July to December. 
Also full line nursery stock. Catalog free. George 
Stromer, Route 1, New Buffalo, Michigan. 
CHINESE ELM—HARDY FAST-GROWING, AL- 
kali resistant, dry land shade tree, introduced 
by U. 8S. Government, highly recommended by 
them. Washington Nursery, Toppenish, Wash. 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 5C AND UP; 
grapevines, 3c, best varieties. Catalog free of 
fruits, berries and ornamentals. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 211, Rogers, Ark. 
FRUIT TREES THAT ARE TRUE TO NAME 
and are on whole roots, $15.00 per 100 up. 
Catalog free. Highland Fruit Farm and Nursery, 
Rockfield, Ky. 


























NUTS 
FANCY OREGON FILBERTS, FIVE POUNDS DE 
livered to any part of the United States for $2 
Ray Yocom, Eugene, Oregon. 
PLANTS 
CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY PLANTS 
(twice inspected), $1.50 r hundred; $12 per 
thousand. 8. H. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 
POSITION WANTED 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN DESIRES POSITION 
as manager of fruit farm. College graduate. 
Experienced in both marketing and growing. Ref- 
erences given. Address Box 121, American Fruit 
Grower Magazine, Chicago. 
WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN OR MAN- 
ager of orchard, either Fa ge! or apple. Twenty- 
five years’ experience. t of references. Ad- 
dress Box 122, American Fruit-Grower Magazine. 


RABBITS 
MAKE BIG PROFITS WITH CHINCHILLA 






































* rabbits. Real money makers. Write for facts. 
846 Conrad’s Ranch, mver, Colo. 
RADIOS 





600-MILE RADIO. $2.95 POSTPAID. NEEDS 

no tubes, batteries, or gelectrical current. 
Over 300,000 homes have them. Postcard 
brings free pictures. National Radio Sales 
Co., Fuller Bidg., Wichita, Kansas. 


. TOBACCO 

SUN-CURED TOBACCO, FINE FLAVOR, MADE 
sweet and mellow by sun-curing in old-fashioned 
way. Ten pounds two dollars. Natural Lea 
Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
TOBACCO — KENTUCKY’S NATURAL LEAF, 
mellow, aged. Smoking, 15 pounds, as 
Chewing, $2.25. Pay when received. Kentucky 


Farmers, Wingo, Ky. — 
———————— 

















TYPEWRITERS, $10 UP, EASY_ PAYMENTS. 
Yots Typewriter Co,, Shawnee, Kansas. 
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Saving the Poor Drone 


F PEOPLE were to believe all that 
I they hear, their minds would be in 
a terrible muddle in a very short time. 
One Sunday, while listening to 2 
speaker over the radio, the following 
interesting incident was recited: 

With an excellent poetic flow of 
language, the speaker described a 
scene within his study at the top of 
his dwelling. The study was glassed 
in and, one afternoon when coming 
into the study, he found a number of 
worker bees dead on the floor, and one 
poor, lonely drone beating itself 
against the windowpane, attempting 
to get away. He said that the drone 
was a lordly creature; he compared 
the drone with a prince and felt that 
the value of a single drone might 
perhaps be greater than that of a 
prince. And then he explained that, 
after opening the window, he at- 
tempted to chase the drone out of the 
room into the open spaces. But the 
magnificent creature became afraid 
and insisted on attempting to escape 
in the opposite direction. Finally the 
observer, finding that he could not 
save the drone in this manner, man- 
aged to get hold of the drone, and, ac- 
cording to his ideas, the drone be- 
came very angry, protruded his 
stinger, and attempted to sting his 
would-be saviour. 

The talk was a most interesting one, 
and no doubt was extremely pleasing 
to the layman who is unacquainted 
with the nature of the bee. However, 
I cannot help but feel that a complaint 
should be made against the spread of 
such incorrect information. 

The drone is neither princely nor 
lordly. And he is lucky to be alive 
in the fall, for at that period his life 
is indeed short, as the workers do 
not allow him to remain alive over 
winter except in a queenless hive. 

One must indeed be far removed 
from the country not to have learned 
that the drone bee has no stinger and 
no sting. He may be picked up with 
perfect inmunity, and, if in doing so, 
he is injured badly or destroyed, no 
loss has occurred, but a saving may 
have been effected, for the drones are 
valuable for only one purpose—that of 
fertilizing the queen bees. 

They do not work during the har- 
vest, but fly lazily about, feeding on 
the stores brought in by the worker 
bees, and so, when the mating season 
is past, the workers drive them from 
their hive and sting them to death or 
starve them, so that they will not be 
present during the over-wintering 
Period. 





Beekeeping Work for the 
Winter 


THE MAN who wishes to be suc- 
cessful with bees will see to it that 
many odd jobs are taken care of dur- 
ing the idle time of the winter 
months. There will be hives to scrape 
and clean, frames to mend, and foun- 
dation to be put into both section 
boxes and extracting frames. One im- 
portant job that is often neglected and 
that can he easily done during this 
period is to very carefully inspect all 
the surplus combs. Do not keep combs 
that are not perfect for either brood- 
rearing or honey storage. Select the 
aoa ones and render them into bees- 

x. 

A colony of bees can be only as ef- 
ficient as its working tools will per- 
mit. The space in which brood may 
be reared will be limited to the num- 
ber of perfect worker cells present. 


No comb should contain more than 
approximately 100 drone cells, and if 
the combs have sagged in the middle, 
there will be hundreds of cells toward 
the upper half of the comb in which 
the bees may not rear brood. If brood 
combs and extracting combs are not 
well built out to the sides and bottom 
bar, the amount of space available for 
rearing brood or storing honey is 
again greatly reduced. , 

A very careful survey of the combs 
will normally bring about the elimina- 
tion of inefficient combs, and new ones 
should be provided, containing ful! 
sheets of foundation. In filling such 
frames, do not skimp with the foun- 
dation. Frames should be wired and 
complete sheets of heavy founda- 
tion should be inserted. Get your 
equipment nicely in shape and ready 
for the summer months long before it 
is necessary to use it. 

Waiting until the honey flow begins 
to prepare sections and extracting 
frames usually results in the con- 
struction of poor frames and sections 
with the result that the foundation in 
the frames may collapse or sag, and a 
foundation in the sections becomes 
twisted or falls out entirely. This will 
result in a partial loss of surplus 
honey and again brings about inef.- 
ficiency in storing the honey crop. 





Making Honey Vinegar 


HE HOUSEWIFE is becoming 
more discriminating in her desire 
for better flavored foods, and nothing 
will give pickle preserves a more 
agreeable flavor and aroma _ than 
honey vinegar. ; 
Honey vinegar is very easy to make 
and may be made from the poorer 
grades of honey. In preparation for 
making honey vinegar, thoroughly 
clean out jars and crocks to be used, 
and rinse out with a little soda water 
in order to sweeten them. The honey 
to be used should be first diluted and 
heated until it comes to a boil. This 
is done to destroy yeasts or bacteria 
which, if allowed to develop, may give 
a bad flavor to the vinegar. 


When these preparations have been 
made, add sufficient water so that you 
will have three pounds of honey toa 
one gallon of water. Place in jars or 
crocks and cover with a clean cloth to 
keep out dust particles and contami- 
nating organisms. 


If vinegar mother from the previous 
year is available, add a small amount. 
If not, crush a few grapes and add 
them. A small amount of unpasteur- 
ized cider will also be satisfactory. 
Allow the vinegar to stand until fer- 
mentation is complete. 


Honey vinegar does not have a real 
good flavor until it is several months 
old, and it continues to improve with 
age. When the process of fermenta- 
tion is complete, the vinegar should 
be strained through filter paper or 
several thicknesses of closely woven 
canvas cloth. ‘ 





Send Your Friends a 
Christmas Package 


wert could be nicer than a pack- 
age of a pure, wholesome sweet 
—to go with the Christmas candies 
and other sweets of Yuletide? 


We all have friends to whom we 
would like to send a small gift of ap- 
preciation. A five or 10-pound pail of 
your nicest honey will make it possi- 
ble to reach many friends with a gift 
that will always be welcome. 
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sprays can do. It is the complete 


pleasanter, cheaper. Used 


Pictures and describes your orchard 
them. Contains the spray program followed suc 
in our own orc 


the supply lasts. 


Scalecide, alone, does all that any combination of dormant 
dormant 

by good fruit gro 

Send for this Big Free Book 


“Bigger Profits from Spraying,” 32 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 
ts and tells how to control 


of over 30,000 trees, and by many other 

well-known fruit ower Free to any tree owner while 
rite for your copy of this book today. 

B.G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 11. 
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332 $. Division Ave. 


Cuts from 
% both sides of 
limb and does 
not bruise 
the bark. 
Made in all ee Sizes 
shears 
—————>= delivered free 
<= to your door. 
Send for circu 
lar and prices, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
ane er on Rie 








ceAre TREES 


Lange Lote © Express, ht or Parcel Post, 
pm A herry, Wecsione Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental ‘Trees Vines Shrube. in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bez 10 TEN. 


$7.50 per 100 & up. 











Baskets for Apples, Peaches, 

Tomatoes, Cucum 

Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, 

flower and vegetables of all kinds 
P 


Catalog mailed = —— on 
The Pierce-Williams Co. °°"’S restore, Ark. 
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ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


N-1-28 


The more you use 
—the more you get 


This is the expe-ience of Mr. R. 
Johnston Gillan, of S.. Thomas, Pa. For 
four years he has applied Sulphate of 
Ammonia to his “York Imperial” apple 
trees. 

Read Mr. Gillan’s own story of the 
results he got— 

“We have been using Sulphate of 
Ammonia in our orchard of ‘York Im- 
perials’ for the past four years, keeping 
careful tally of the yield of each tree 
every year. We have putit on at the rate 
of 3%, 744, and 10 pounds per tree at a 
time and while the gains in growth and 
crop. have all been satisfactory, the 
higher application has given the larger 
financial return.” 

A generous amount of quickly avail- 
able nitrogen in the form of Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia before blossom 
time will increase the amount of fruit 
set, enable the tree to carry a full crop of 
well-sized fruit to maturity and promote 
fruit bud formation for next year’s crop. 


Mail the coupon for free sample and bulletins. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


interestedin........... 


Name 


” UW rite names of crops om line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 
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, Drawing from actual 
photograph shows one of 
Gillan Brothers’ trees 
which received 714 Ibs. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
each year for 4 years. 
The condition of the tree 

tells the story. 


The on 


Agricultural Dept. 


New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Medina, O. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
In Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 

















Address 
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A Hint to Those 
with Pipe-Smokers 
on Christmas Lists 


Son’s Christmas Gift 
wins pipe-smoker over 
to a certain tobacco 








There is no telling how long Mr. 
Vaughan would have been in ignorance 
of the merits of a certain tobacco if it 
hadn’t been for the thoughtfulness of 


his son. 


The following letter may prove to be 
a Christmas tip to other sons, wives, 
and friends who have pipe-smokers on 
their Christmas lists: 


Gmg> Point, N. J. 
Larus & Bro. Co., anuary 7, 1927. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

My son noticed your advertisement in 
a magazine. He sent for the sample in 
my name, and when the sample of Edge- 
worth arrived I thought perhaps some 
friend had sent you my name. 

The questioned me several times 
whether I liked the new pipe tobacco. 
When I told him I liked it better than any 
I had ever used, he surprised me by giving 
me a one-pound box for Christmas. 

I might say that I do not hear any com- 
plaint from my wife about any more vile 


pipes. 


Very truly yours, 
James L. Vaughan. 

The two favorite gift sizes of Edge- 
worth are the 16-ounce glass humidor 
jar and the 8-ounce tin. Both are pro- 
vided at Christmas time with appro- 
priate wrappings. Each size contains 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, and each is 
packed in a 
good - looking 
decorated 
gift carton 
printed in 
colors. Prices 
—$1.65 for 
the 16-ounce 
jar. The 8- 
ounce tins are 

75c each, 


Please ask 
©» your tobacco 
' dealer for the 
i+ Edgeworth 
Christmas 
packages. If 
he will not 
supply yo u, 
we glady offer 
the following service to you: 


Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped; also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remem- 
ber, with your personal greeting card 
for each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 


Personal: Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 
send your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company. We shall be glad 
to send you free samples—generous 
helpings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors, holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 
. For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 13 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 

On your to—tu 
Richmond va me Ea A pts 4 


Wave length (254.1 meters], 1180 kilo- 
cycles. 
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Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R. Hannas 
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Green Food Is Necessary 


E&¢ PRODUCTION depends upon 
the health of the birds; eggs can- 
not be expected from chickens that 
are not in a healthy condition. Of 
course, other things are needed too, 
such as good breeding, good houses, 
good feed properly fed, and clean, 
sanitary conditions surrounding the 
flock, but a bird that has all these 
things and is not in good condition 
will not lay. 

One of the best ways to keep chick- 
ens in good health is to feed green 
food. It acts as a regulator, keeping 
the bowels open. Sprouted oats are as 
good a source of green food as any- 
thing, when fed, roots and all, to the 
layers once a day as much as the birds 
will clean up in about half an hour. 

The oats are soaked for 24 hours in 
warm water, that is, slightly warmer 
than room temperature. ‘They are 
then spread in trays of any convenient 
size to a depth of about one and one- 
half inches and allowed to sprout 
until the green sprouts are about 
three inches long, at which time they 
are fed. If the oats can be kept at a 
temperature of about 70 degrees, the 
sprouting will be more satisfactory 
than if the room is cool. To prevent 
the oats from becoming moldy, wash 
and disinfect the trays when they are 
emptied after each sprouting. Three 
or four drops of formalin may be put 
in each pail of water used for soaking 
the oats before they are spread on the 
trays. 

Sometimes the oats are allowed 
only to germinate, that is, they are 
soaked in water as for sprouting and 
are spread on the trays but are not 
permitted to sprout to the extent 
described above. They are fed when 
the sprouts show a length of only 
one-fourth inch. They are not green. 
These germinated oats are frequently 
mixed in the mash and fed. 

An occasional dose of Epsom salts 
during the winter will also help to 
keep the birds in good condition. Give 
them the salts at the rate of one 
pound per 100 birds, giving this in the 
drinking water for one day only. 
Once a month is often enough to give 
the salts. 


Getting Them to Lay 


At THIS TIME of the year, it fre- 
quently happens that there are 
flocks of birds that look as though 
they should be laying but are not. 
They are not sick and there is noth- 
ing the matter with them, but they 
will not lay. What is to be done 
about it? 

It is evident that they need only 
a slight push to start them, and they 
will then go on laying of their own 
accord after that—with proper feed 
and attention, of course. Milk in some 
form will often serve as the necessary 
shove. Powdered milk may be added 
to the ration at the rate of about 10 
pounds to every 100 pounds of the dry 
mash; or skim milk, liquid buttermilk, 
or semi-solid buttermilk, diluted at 
the rate of one pound to seven pounds 
of water, may be given to drink; or 
semi-solid buttermilk may be given in 
paste form at the rate of two pounds 
per 100 birds per day, giving it on a 
board near the drinking fountain. 

A wet mash is frequently given, 
such as the regular laying mash 
moistened with some form of milk. 
As much of this mash is given once 
a day as the birds will clean up in 
about i5 minutes. These things 
should result in great consumption of 
the mash, which in turn will result in 
great egg production. After about 10 
days or two weeks, this extra feeding 
may be discontinued. 

There is another thing that can be 
tried, and that is the use of a tonic. 
There are a number of tonics on the 
market which are good. A good one 
can be made of one pound pulverized 


gentian, one-half poug@d pulverized 
iron sulphate, one-fourth pound pul- 
verized ginger, and one-fourth pound 
saltpeter. This tonic is recommended 
by Pearl, Surface and Curtis. It is 
given in the dry mash at the rate of 
two or three tablespoonfuls to 10 
quarts of the mash. Give it for 10 
days straight, then rest the birds. 
The purpose of the tonic is to tone 
up the birds’ systems, giving them the 
necessary urge into production. After 
that has been accomplished, it is not 
necessary to continue with it. 


Changing Feeds Does Not 
Pay 


MANY poultry keepers become dis- 
satisfied with the way their hens 
are laying and immediately, without 
trying to figure out the cause, decide 
to change to a different kind of feed. 
They may be getting a fair egg pro- 
duction but think they can get a much 
better one, and therefore they change 
the feed. 

There is only one time when it is 
safe to make a change in feed, that is, 
a radical one and this is in the spring 
when all chickens, if they amount to 
anything at all, will lay eggs. A 
change at this time will not have the 
serious effects that a change during 
the fall, winter or summer will have. 

In the first place, “choose a good 
feed, one that has been tried and has 
given good results. Then stick to this 
feed. If something goes wrong, look 
to the way in which this feed is being 
fed. Don’t make any radical change, 
however, as birds are very susceptible 
to any such changes at this stage of 
their lives. Such changes are apt to 
cause a molt with a consequent drop 
in egg production. 


Mating Up the Breeders 


WHILE the breeding season for 
most farm flocks is not yet at 
hand, it is not too early to think of 
mating up the breeders. There are 
several advantages in mating the 
flock early. One of them is the fact 
that the birds can have a chance to 
become accustomed to each other and 
to their quarters, so there will be no 
time lost from this cause later in the 
season. When birds are mated just 
before they are wauted for breeding 
purposes, fertility frequently remains 
low longer than is necessary, because 
they are not accustomed to their sur- 
roundings. 

Another reason for mating them 
early is that the actions of the male 
can be studied before the breeding 
season comes on, and if it is seen that 
he does not mate with the hens as he 
should, he can be replaced by a male 
that will mate with the hens. 

Put as many males in the pen at 
the start as it is desired to have later 
on; in other words, don’t add more 
males later, as fighting may result in 
the death of one or more males. If 
they are especially valuable, the loss 
is serious. There is also such a thing 
as having too many males, resulting 
in interference in mating and there- 
fore a loss in fertility and livability 
of the germs of the eggs. One male 
for 15 to 20 females for Leghorns and 
the lighter breeds should be enough, 
and one male for 12 to 15 females for 
the dual or general purpose breeds, as 
the Rocks, Reds or Wyandottes, is 
sufficient. ; 

Only the strongest and most vigor- 
ous birds, both males and females, 
should be placed in the breeding pen. 
If any sort of record is available show- 
ing the production, by all means refer 
to this in the selection, but this 
should not be all—vigor and stamina 
must be taken into consideration, for 
strong healthy chicks are dependent 
upon these factors, 


HAYES 
Sprayer 


The HAYES New underslung trucks 
and cut-under front wheels give you, 
for the first time in any power sprayer 
—compactness, long life, spraying effi- 
ciency, and above all an assurance 
that there is practically no danger of 
tipping on steep hill sides. The New 
HAYES goes anywhere that a team or 
tractor can travel. Before you buy 
any sprayer, read about these new 
models and 50 others described in our 
catalog. Write for it. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
857 Sixth Street, Dept. 57, Galva, III, 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of American Fruit Grower Magazine, pub- 
lished monthly at Chicago, for Oct. 1, 1927, 

State of Illinois, ed of Cook, ss.— 
Before me, @ notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Harry W. Walker, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
the American Fruit Grower Magazine, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publisher—Magazines, Inc., 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor—None. . 

Managing Editor—C. E. Durst, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager—Harry W. Walker, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and ad- 
dress, or if owned by more than one indi- 
vidual the name and address of each, 
should be given below; if the publication ts 
owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock 
should be given.)—C. A. Tupper, L. A. 
Sisley, H. W. Walker, J. E. Montgomery 
(all-at 53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, I1l.); 
C. W. Price, 250 Park Ave., New York City; 
- aw Meister, 501 The Arcade, Cleve- 

and, O. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
=" holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary. relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 

under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 


-reason to believe that any other person, as- 


sociation or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
= other securities than as so stated by 
m. 
HARRY W. WALKER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1927. 
(Seal) A. C. BAMBERGER. 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires Aug. 11, 1929.) 











The old-time practice of kissing the 
bride received a jolt at a recent 
Rowan county wedding when an 
awkward-looking guest was asked if 
he had kissed the bride, and replied, 
“Not lately.” 





Jeanne—Would you put yourself out 
for me? 

Johnnie—Certainly I would. 

Jeanne—Please do, as it’s after 12, 
and I’m awful sleepy. 
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“ROSY APHIS” APPLES 
Photographed Natural Size 
No market for these 

The Rosy Apple Aphis is the bane of 
apple growers, because it may become de- 
structive any season without warning. 

A one-spray control is possible with 
Sunoco if you apply it (1 to 25) just when 
the buds are open and the young leaflets 
are 44” to 1” long. 

This will avoid the more expensive nico- 
tine sprayings later in the season. 


EUROPEAN RED MITE 


Enlarged six times 


‘\ comparatively new but serious pest 
because his life cycle in summer is three 
weeks. A number of generations will 
the efore occur in the growing season. 

One thorough spraying on undersides 
of tie twigs as well as on top will effec- 
tua prevent hatching. 

Stere Agricultural Experiment Stations 
consid: r lime sulphur and sulphur com- 
pounds useless, and recommend good 
miscible oils or Sunoco. 


‘SELF. 
EMULSIFYING —_ 


Contro 


Apuis, Rep Mrreand Scace 


_— : 
: : . yo onre akan 
DY JUST Ove Sprayin: 


late with SuNoco 





ULLY half the apples which were 
“set” in Western New York were 
ruined this year by Rosy Apple Aphis. 


A big loss; and a foolish loss, because 
there’s one spray which, with one Jate 
application, wi//allow a full, beautiful crop. 


Lime sulphur has failed too often to be 
depended upon. Some petroleum sprays 
have failed, too. Oil sprays are no more 
alike in their make-up than cats and dogs. 


Sunoco Spray is better and safer. Its 
work the last three years in cleaning up 
orchards where other sprays failed has 
been startling. 


SUNOCO JS DIFFERENT, AND IT 
SHOULD BE USED DIFFERENTLY. 


Just one spraying done /ater than you 
have sprayed before (wait until the leaves 
are out fully half an inch, the “open bud” 
stage) will kill more Aphis, Red Mite 
and Apple Red Bug than any other spray 
combination. 


Sunoco is economical, too, because it 
costs much less than lime sulphur and 
nicotine, and each gallon of it (1 part 
Sunoco to 25 parts water) will cover, and 
cover well, 20 per cent more tree surface. 


Orchardists in New England and Dela- 
ware have found no spray of any kind or 
cost which compares with Sunoco Self- 
Emulsifying Spray. 

You can handle Sunoco easily and 
without trouble. Once mixed, it stays 
mixed. Its emulsion is perfect even in hard 
or cold water. That’s one reason why its 
control is so perfect. 


This company maintains its own 
Entomological Department, headed by 
Entomologists of nation-wide reputation. 
Their advice is sound and has been fol- 
lowed successfully by leading orchardists 
everywhere. 

Consult us without reserve. No charge 
is made for this service. 


We offer you FREE a valuable booklet 
and special bulletins on Orchard Pests 
and their control. Send for them. 
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= Brings Highest Record 
™ Price of Whole Season! 


q 
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3 *2,947.50 Eagerly Paid for One Car-f ; ss 


HE NEW YORK '\ 
PRODUCE NEWS of \ 


Feb. 19, 1927, gives us—and you 

apple growers—this good news: 

“At wholesale auction last week, Joseph Sicker : 

(a leading apple buyer) paid $2,947.50 for a carload 
of Golden Delicious apples—unquestionably the 
highest price at which a car of apples has been sold! 

He said that the fancy fruit stores of Greater New York have 
been calling on him for a yellow apple that would retain its 
flavor and beautiful appearance after long storage” (as these 


JOS. SICKER, N. Y. 
Holding $2,947.50 Check 


apples did, coming out after being about 6 months in storage.) “After 
testing some of the apples from this car, Mr. Sicker, gave samples to his 
prospective buyers, who said they would buy them, regardless of price.” 


Jelicious 





a re ty 


’ Stark’s 
Golden 
Delicious 


Actual Size 


Retailers and Consumers Go Wild Over Golden Delicious! 


Within a short time after he had introduced these Gold- 
en Delicious to New York City dealers and consumers, 
Mr. Sicker was sold out completely—and he wired Gold- 
en Delicious growers:— 

“New York retailersand consumers going*wild over 
Golden Delicious. Our stock cleaned up. How many 


cars of Golden Delicious apples can you furnish imme- 
diately. Public will pay most any price. Wire answer: 
—Joseph Sicker & Co., New York City.” 

This greatest of all yellow apples—that holds its 
beautiful color and marvelous flavor after long storage 
is now being planted by shrewd growers and farmers 


who know the high prices that high quality apples (like 
Stark’s Golden Delicious, Starking, Stark’s Red Deli- 
cious and our other famous varieties) will bring any- 
where in any year. They have learned to rely on our 
prophecies regarding the most profitable varieties to 
plant. They are like W. D. Gilbert, one of Washing- 
ton’s greatest apple growers, who said:— 


“I Would Have Been $500,000 Better Off Had I Followed Stark Bro’s Advice!” 


I. G. W. SUCK, Tex. 
Texas Farmer 
Makes $297.66 


Per Week 
Average Tree Sales 


I.G. W. BUCK, 
Randall Co.,Texas, 
over 60 years old, 
a successful Stark 
Salesman since 
1898. In7 weeks he 
sold $2083.62 worth 
making an average 
of $297.66 per 
week! Thousands 
of other men and 
women are doing as 
well. YOU will like 
this work also—and 
get PAID WEEK- 
LY. Write for 
Terms at once. 


STARK BRO’S, BOX 89 


—when he told us that he had planted 1200 
Starking and other Stark leading Varieties the 
Fallbefore. Heexplained:—“Had I followed 
Stark Bro’s advice years ago and planted Stark 
Delicious HEAVILY, I would be $500,000.00 
(Five Hundred Thousand Dollars) better off 
than I am today!” 

We predicted years ago that Stark Delicious 
would be the greatest of all red apples and 
bring the highest known profits to its growers. 
Because those predictions cametrue, thousands 
of fore-sighted growers and farmers have fol- 
lowed and are following our advice to pliant 
Stark’s Golden Delicious, Starking, Stark’s Red 
Delicious,and our other leading varieties NOW! 

History is Told itself with Stark’s 


*6-Yr. Old Go 


In 1920, F. A. Schell, orchardist near Cashmere, Wash- 
ington, set out 400 Stark’s Golden Delicious trees. In 
Fall, 1925, he reported:—‘‘Those trees only 5 years old, on 
8 acres yielded $2041.50 in apples this year.” An average 


of $255.20 acre. 
GET 2 MIGHTY HELPFUL BOOKS 
Send Coupon Below 


en Delicious Trees 
Again, in Fall 1926, he wrote:—‘‘My 400 Stark’s Golden 


Golden Deliciousand Starking. The facts about 
the Joseph Sicker purchase of a carload of 
Golden Delicious (told on this page) alone are 
enough to prove that! 

Just consider the multitude of REASONS 
WHY Stark’s Golden Delicious has 
become known as ‘‘The Queen of all Yellow 
Apples”? by the big apple buyers, apple 
growers and the apple consuming public. 

The apple itself is an unusually large (aver- 
ages 50 to 75 per cent larger than Grimes 
Golden—and a very much longer keeper.) 
It is a wonderful, waxen, Golden Yellow apple 
with an alluring beauty that attracts the buyer 
andcommands remarkably high market prices 
everywhere. Its flesh is a rich, creamy yellow 


ear $665.00 Acre Profit!’’ 


Delicious—only 6 years old—bore 1775 bushels.” That 
1926 crop from 400 trees on only 8 acres brought him 
$5,325.00—A CROP-MONEY-YIELD OF OVER 
$665.00 PER ACRE! 


FREE 


Learn for yourself the full FACTS about the pleasure and profit that will 
follow your planting of Stark’s Golden Delicious, Starking, Stark's Red Deli- 
cious and our other leading varieties of Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 


Cherries and Berries on your land. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR BIG 1928 CATALOG OF FRUIT 


FYING PLANTS AND PLANS. 


Simply fill out the coupon below and mail to us today! It is the standard of 
all Fruit Tree, Shrub, Shade Tree and Rose Manuals. “1000 and 1” True-to-Life 
Pictures and Color Photos—a TRUE GUIDE to fruit tree, shade tree, flowering 


shrub, hedge and rose bush selection. 


ALSO, ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THENEW 1928STARK 2 Lz 
SEED CATALOG showing you howtoGET THE NEWLUTHER _ Za al 
BURBANK FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CREATIONS. ZA 
We are now Exclusive Distributors of all Burbank Seeds. 


Address Box 89 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


Largest in the World —Oldest In All America + ' 
at LOUISIANA, MO., foy over 112 Years! 


Louisiana, Mo. 


Send me FREE Books checked below: 


CJ Send me BIG, NEW, FREE 1928 Catalog of Stark Fruit Trees, Flowering 


hrubs, Rose Bushes, Etc. 


[_] Send me BIG, NEW, FREE 1928 Stark V 
—containing the BEST, NEW LUTHER BURBANK FLOWERS & VEGE- 


TABLES, seed of which we are Exclusive Distributors. 


LJ I would like to become your local salesman and sell 
. - (Check which you would prefer rosell) 


{ Fruit Trees. 
O Shrubs, etc. 


- 
PL] Tree Dring 


A.F.G.—12-27 


CUT COUPON HERE 


Bushes, etc., this Spring. 


table and Flower Seed Catalog 


St. or R. F. D 


P.O 


I ~~ NO SORES KS Se 


with a faint tint of orange—crisp, firm, witha 

sparkling, tangful flavor and tempting aroma 

much resembling that ofa big, perfectly delicious 

pear —a flavor that combines mild sweetness 

with spicy acidness that delights everyone. 
Stark’s Golden Delicious trees have achieved 

remarkable records of bearing crops when 2 

years old in 33 different states—and have borne 

ee every year since. Bore despite 3 frosts 

and 2 freezes in 11 states during the terrible 

aoringeeen many varieties were complete fail- 

ures. That’s because of its unique habit of put- 

ting out 3 diferent setsof blooms 

—first on fruit spurs, next on 

lateral buds and third cn ter- 

minal buds, m SH 

a great frost dodger. 


worth of Home Beautifying Shrubs, Trees, 
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QStark’s 
olden 
licious 





